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Memorable on 


“*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


Reformation Day 


The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob 
is our refuge. Psalm 46:7 


Knowing that a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even 
we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be 
justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works 
of the law: for by the works of the law shall no flesh 
be justified. Galatians 2: 16 


Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ in saying: 
“Repent ye,” intended that the whole life of be- 
lievers should be penitence. 95 Theses, No. 1 


The Christian is the lord of all, and subject to 
none, by virtue of love. Faith and love constitute 
the Christian: the one binds him to God, the other 
to his fellowman. 


Schaff, concerning Luther’s 
tract, Christian Freedom 


Martin Luther 
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Presidents of Synods Confer 


Reported for THE LuTHERAN by SECRETARY W. H. GREEVER 


Officers of the United Lutheran Church in America 


Secretary Greever, President Knubel, Treasurer E. Clarence Miller 


Tue biennial Conference of Pres- 
idents of Constituent Synods of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
was opened at Harrisburg, Pa., Sep- 
tember 9, at 2.00 P. M. All presidents 
were reported present with the excep- 
tion of President Derr of the California 
Synod. 

President Knubel announced that 
President Shepfer, of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, had been asked to serve the 
entire conference as conference chap- 
lain. Each session was opened with ap- 
propriate readings and prayers by 
Chaplain Shepfer. 


Floor Discussions 

President Knubel presented each 
item briefly, with a statement which in- 
dicated the reason why it was placed 
on the program. No one was appointed 
to open the consideration of any par- 
ticular topic and so the conference pro- 
ceeded throughout as a conference of 
floor discussion. At no previous confer- 
ence was the discussion quite so gen- 
eral. At times the discussions developed 
into debate but at no time into con- 
troversy. It was accepted as a fact that 
no resolutions passed by the conference 
had any legislative value, except as 
they were reported to and approved by 
the Executive Board. 

The afternoon of September 9 was 
devoted entirely to the discussion of 
financial items. Those items were taken 
up under the following headings: emer- 
gency appeals, 1942 and thereafter; 
harmony between synods in budgeting, 
ete.; stewardship plans; information on 
the pension problem. 

Under the discussion of emergency 
appeals, special reference was made to 
the present program of service to men 
in the Army and Navy. A report of 
that service was presented informally 
and facts were cited. 


Needs for 1942 

In considering the needs for 1942, a 
resolution was adopted approving the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil that there be a single appeal for the 
service to soldiers and sailors, and for 
relief of distressed missions. Such 
“merged” appeal is to be made some- 
time after Easter of 1942. 

Concerning emergency needs after 
1942, the following resolution was 
adopted: 


That the appointment of a committee, 
for the study of such needs, be ap- 
proved and that the presidents of the 
constituent synods communicate their 
sentiments and opinions to the Secre- 
tary of the U. L. C. A., for the use of 
the committee to be appointed, and to 
give such expression of opinions prior 
to December 1. 


The question of practices of synods 
in the adoption of budgets was dis- 
cussed at length with special reference 
to the tendency on the part of synods 
to absorb their resources in their spe- 
cials. The primary importance of the 
apportionment budget of the U. L. C. A. 
was emphasized but no resolution was 
adopted. 

The review of the stewardship plans 
of the U. L. C. A. led to an analytical 
consideration of organization and activ- 
ity but led to no definite suggestion for 
changes and therefore to the adoption 
of no resolution. 

There was no extended discussion of 
the present pension situation but the 
expression of very definite interest and 
concern that the problem be speedily 
and satisfactorily solved. 


Pastors’ Salaries 
The Tuesday evening session was 
devoted to two subjects, namely, Pas- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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WHEN Martin 
Luther nailed his 
ninety-five theses 
to the door of the 
church in Witten- 
berg on October 
31, 1517, he issued 
an honest pastor’s 
challenge to his 
church in behalf 
of the spiritual 
welfare of his pa- 
rishioners. False 
doctrine had led 
to false practices 
and men’s souls 
were endangered. 
Luther was con- 
vinced that cor- 
rection was called 
for, and he placed 
the situation where it could be appraised and dealt with 
by those empowered to give abuses corrective con- 
sideration. _ 

The method which he followed was that which was 
current in university and church schools in his day. The 
statement was posted where it would attract the atten- 
tion of persons competent to discuss the principles in- 
volved, In Luther’s day it was customary to use the eve 
of All Saints’ Day for the posting of theses offered for 
discussion. Luther followed the custom. 

But to make one man responsible for the Reformation 
is as illogical as to credit the treasures of opportunity 
and advancement to the person who opened the doors 
through which the people entered to enjoy them. Dis- 
cernment, courage, and consecration to a cause are 
justly ascribed to this miner’s son, but the people were 
first the beneficiaries and then the cultivators of the 
vast resources the movement in religion begun at Wit- 
tenberg made available. 

What should continue to attract our attention as we 
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recall the event of 
424 years ago is 
the promptness 
with which the 


Ss RR a * 
issues at stake re- 
mes ceived reactions. 
This immediate 


response is an in- 
dication of how 
real and wide- 
spread the pro- 
mulgation of false 
doctrine had be- 
come and to what 
depth the common 
people sensed the 
fallacies that were 
involved. It is 
quite correct to 
say that through- 
out the length and 
breadth of Christendom throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury the challenge issued by Luther was heard. The 
response was not confined to Germany. On the contrary, 
there were forms of agitation in Italy itself, as well as in 
Spain, France, and Great Britain, where Roman Cathol- 
icism supposed itself to be too firmly entrenched. 

The abuse of Luther is not surprising: his was the 
career usual to leaders of achieved reform. But one 
wishes that those who today boast of their freedom of 
conscience, of communication, and of worship would be 
more appreciative of the costs of their liberty. Such 
appreciation would go far to arouse in them the deter- 
mination to defend what they have inherited. Many 
observers of the times have the feeling that in America 
there should be a particularly conscientious and well- 
planned defense of religious liberty. These observers of 
the course of nations do not hesitate to think of our 
western continent as called of God to maintain posses- 
sion of the freedoms sought by the Reformation and 
most fully obtained in America. 
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Whe Cree in The News 


American Minaret 
CuurcH bells everywhere would ring once each day, 
as a signal for a minute of silent prayer, according to a 
_ proposal of Mrs. Samuel Cavert 
@ ata recent meeting of church- 
eels NY women of sixteen denomina- 
Os tions. 

/ Such united observance of a 
prayer moment would “be a 
significant expression of Chris- 
tian unity and faith in the 
future,” said Mrs. Cavert. 

Some towns in mid-southern 
United States have already 
adopted such a plan. At Helena, 
Ark., residents pause one min- 
ute each morning at 10.00 
o’clock to pray “that this na- 
tion may continue as a demo- 
cratic body preserving to its citizens their inalienable 
rights of liberty and justice.” Church bells ring the call 
to prayer. : 


Christian Christmas 

No more Mickey Mouse or other grotesque figures 
will march the streets of Charlotte, N. C., in the annual 
Christmas parade, the merchants’ association has de- 
cided. 

Emphasis on the real Christmas spirit is desired, says 
R. L. Chapman. Floats in the parade, set for November 
21, will portray Christmas scenes and are expected to 
include members of church choirs of the city. 


Russian Religion 

Just about every sector of American Christianity has 
been heard from by this time on the question of religious 
liberty in Russia. Luther A. Weigle, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches, contributes to the discus- 
sion a definition of religious freedom. 

Religious freedom, as we have known it in America, 
includes not only freedom of conscience and private 
worship but at least four other rights, says Dean Weigle. 

“Freedom of assembly for worship, freedom of or- 
ganization for the maintenance and spread of religion, 
freedom of witness to the faith and of endeavor to per- 
suade others to accept it, and freedom of religious 
nurture and of religious education of children and 
youth,” are the four rights. 

“The Soviet Government in its educational policy 
supports atheism as the accepted philosophy of the 
state,” Dr. Weigle points out. “Specific decrees forbid 
the teaching of religion to those under eighteen years 
of age.” 


Finnish Archbishop Disappointed 

Dr. Erxxt Kara, archbishop of the Lutheran Church 
of Finland, is amazed at the about-face of the Church 
of England in adopting a “benevolent attitude” toward 
Russia. 

“Has the Christian Church of England really sunk 
so deep from the Gospel and Christianity?” he asks. 


By G. ELsonN RUFF 


He calls attention to the fact that the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury in February 1940 quoted with approval — 


from a proclamation of the Finnish bishops as follows: 
“The tragic fate of the Russian Church proves that our 
enemy is the sworn foe of all Christianity. A lasting 
peace can never be achieved so long as the Bolshevik 
threat exists.” Now the Archbishop “wishes for victory 
to the Russian people and to the brave Russian army.” 


Missouri Approves 

Co-oPERATION of the Missouri Synod with the National 
Lutheran Church in the management of Lutheran cen- 
ters for service men meets with approval all around. 
“The management of the Lutheran Centers is working 
out admirably,” says The Lutheran Witness (Missouri 
Synod). 

“No unionism of any kind is involved. The arrange- 
ment enables the two Lutheran groups to co-operate in 
meeting the cost of maintaining buildings and thus cut- 


ting the expenditure on this item in half for each group. | 


Pastors report that the attitude of clergymen represent- 
ing the National Lutheran Council has been most agree- 
able in every instance and that a sincere desire exists 
among these men to respect the prineiples of the Mis- 
souri Synod and to adhere strictly to the agreement 
outlined by the two groups.” 


Released Time Outlawed 
THE attorney-general of Missouri has ruled that six 
hours of actual school work, five days a week, are re- 


quired according to law. Under this interpretation 4,000 | 


Kansas City boys and girls in twenty elementary schools 
cannot be dismissed once a week for religious instruc- 
tion. 

For twenty-one years Kansas City schools have 
allowed pupils to leave one hour early each week for 
religious instruction, states Religious News Service. The 
church schools have been carried on in twenty-two 
churches with a curriculum designed to correlate re- 
ligious education with the grades attended by the 
children. 

“Seventy per cent of the children who go to the re- 
ligious schools have no other church connection,” says 
Dr. J. W. McDonald, secretary of the local council of 
churches. 


Public Relations 

Dr. L. WENDELL FIFIELD, in becoming pastor of the 
Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims, a Congregational 
church of Brooklyn, promises some things. AI] Sunday 
morning services are to be “free of fear, war, and Adolph 
Hitler.” “They will “not be a pious echo of the news and 
editorials of the newspapers.” Discussion of current 
events will be limited to special Sunday evening forums. 

Dr. Fifield’s church publicity will avoid “personal ex- 
ploitation” but will be “the promotion of the program 
and principles of the church. By use of advertising, 
news stories, radio, and other means,” says Dr. Fifield, 
“T expect to bring, not myself, but the program of my 
church to the attention of the public.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


The President of the National Council of the French 
Protestant Churches recently performed a gracious 
‘Christian act. Addressing the chief rabbi of France, 
Dr. Boegner wrote: “The National Council of the Re- 
formed Church of France . . . has charged me to ex- 
press to you the pain which we all feel at seeing racial 
legislation introduced into our country, and at seeing 
the innumerable trials and injustices it imposes on 
French Jews. Those among us who think that a grave 
problem has been presented by the mass migration of 

ge numbers of foreigners, Jews or not... have 
always expressed the conviction that the solution of this 
problem must be inspired by the respect for human 
personality, by faithfulness to the commitments of the 
State, and by the demands of justice of which France 
has never ceased to be the champion. Our Church, 
which formerly knew all the sufferings of persecution, 
feels an ardent sympathy for your community. It has 
already undertaken, and will not cease to pursue, nego- 
tiations with a view to the recasting of the law which 
is absolutely necessary.” Dr. Boegner should send a 
copy of his letter to the Vichy authorities, or, perhaps, 
better yet, to those who have imposed this anti-Semitic 
folly on the Petain puppet regime. 


How Near tragedy and comedy may be had a laugh- 
able illustration recently in the experience of an Amer- 
ican Catholic missioner on Sancian Island, South China. 
A Japanese warship visited the island on a tour of in- 
spection. While the missioner, Father Joyce, was talk- 
ing with the officer in command, one of the searching 
party rushed up with a rifle and some bullets which he 
had found in a peasant’s hut. Evidently holding the 
priest treasonably responsible, the trooper forced him 
into the open, and attempted to shoot him, saying in 
English, “Kill, kill!” Father Joyce faced the trooper 
bravely, determined to show no fear; whereupon the 
trooper shot at him and then strode away without wait- 
ing to realize that he had missed his victim. Said Father 
Joyce: “I wasn’t conscious at the time of being par- 
ticularly upset, but was quite mortified afterward to 
recall that as a prayer of preparation for a possible 
death I had recited to myself the grace before meals 
instead of the act of contrition.” If the attack had been 
made by cannibals the inadverience would have been 


highly appropriate. 


“Other Times, other uses,” has recently had an inter- 
esting application in Egypt. In that land of ancient 
tombs of magnificence to house the elaborate remains 
of the one-time great of the land, the fortunes of war 
have turned the tombs of the mummied dead into places 
of refuge for the living. The inhabitants of the Siwa 
Oasis, close by the many-tombed Jebel Muta (Moun- 

air of Death) now emptied of its mummied dead, found 
the rock chambers and galleries of that ancient ceme- 
tery an ideal refuge when the Italian war-birds droned 
ver their crumbling mud huts, laying their eggs of 
th and destruction. Within Jebel Muta’s maze of 
ombs 2,000 Egyptians, Bedouin, Berbers, Senussi, 


Arabs and derelict refugees have found a way of living 
peaceably together under the pressure of a common 
danger. They even found a way of throwing a party 
for the English officers when their troops passed that 
way. Evidently for them there were worse places than 
a cemetery. 


The New York Herald-Tribune deserves the highest 
praise for a recent brave editorial entitled, “Injustice 
Is Not Patriotism.” The occasion was the unhappy out- 
come of the capture and trial of eighteen-year-old Lucy 
Boehlmer (brought to this country from Germany as a 
child of seven years) as one of a ring of Nazi spies 
operating in our land. Unfortunately Lucy did not grow 
up into an appreciation of that which her father sought 
in the U. S. A., and she will justly suffer for it. How- 
ever, the real victim of the incident was Karl Boehlmer, 
the father. When he went back to his job in a laundry, 
after his daughter’s arrest and confession of her crime, 
his employer discharged him, because “we do not want 
anyone in our plant who is associated with a person 
connected with spying activities.” (That is the punish- 
ment in reverse of that meted out by the first command- 
ment.) The dismissal was effected in spite of the fact 
that his employer asserted that Karl Boehlmer “was 
never a trouble-maker, never bothered with anyone,” 
never missed a day’s work, knew nothing of his daugh- 
ter’s activities. The action of the employer was natural, 
but it was not just. Reason is not strong when the rising 
tide of patriotism is mingled with the muddied waters 
of passion and prejudice; yet reason is most necessary 
then. That is why the warning of the Herald-Tribune is 
worthy of serious consideration: “Such injustice can 
turn a good citizen into a citizen with a just grievance, 
if unjust persecution continues, into a citizen who is 
un-American.” This, of course, depends upon the ques- 
tion (not answered at this writing) whether Karl 
Boehlmer is actually a citizen. Non-citizens are naturally 
liable to suspicion today. 


The Reports of fatalities in Britain caused by bombing 
have made such a vivid impression on us that a recent 
parliamentary report seems incredible. The Secretary 
to the Ministry of War Transport, Col. J. J. Llewellin, 
is responsible (October 4) for the statement that for 
every person killed in Britain by enemy action since 
the war began two have lost their lives in highway ac- 
cidents. Blackouts, restricted illumination and shattered 
roads have naturally played their part in this outcome, 
but the real cause reaches deeper than that. The gov- 
ernment, in alarm, has at length instituted a compaign 
of education and caution to safeguard the public from 
itself. As over against Britain’s peace-time average of 
6,500 deaths annually for highway accidents, the figures 
have been mounting rapidly—8,358 for 1939-40; 10,073 
for the second year. Of the 18,500 highway deaths re- 
corded 10,000 were pedestrians, one-fifth children; 2,400 
were motorcyclists; 2,800 bicyclists; the rest were killed 
in autos. What will be our ratio if the blackout and its 
attendant conditions really reach us? 
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“At Home to the Homeless 


WELL-INFORMED people know that while much of the 
work of the Church is quite evident to the eyes of men, 
another portion of its program is carried on behind the 
scenes, and becomes apparent only when its influence 
is felt. Still the fact that a project is open to public view 
does not detract from its genuine re- 
ligious value, as long as that condition 
is not a deliberate angling for pub- 
licity. Of all conspicuous “city-set-on- 
a-hill” types of Christian activity, per- 
haps the service rendered by the 
Church’s institutions for dependent 
children and aged is the most gratify- 
ing, and at the same time the most im- 
pressive in the eyes of men. Here, in 
plain sight for all to see, the Church 
puts into visible reality the ideals of its 
Master. It is a tribute to the Church 
that the secular world applauds this 
work wholeheartedly, even though it 
fails to appreciate our distinction be- 
tween religious works and the faith 
which produces them as its fruits. And 
while we gain nothing but a reputation 
for bad taste by bragging, nevertheless 
we gain nothing by hiding our light 
under a bushel. Let the facts speak for 
themselves! 

The 1941 Year Book of the U. L. 
C. A. reveals a fascinating story of the 
work being done through its homes for 
dependent children and aged. Here 
are a few figures: There are 21 Children’s Homes and 
20 Homes for the Aged. How are they supported? 
Some are synodical, some extra-synodical, some inter- 
synodical, some independent. But all receive support 
and assistance in one way or another from our Church. 
While some operate in the red and some in the black, it 
is interesting to note that total receipts for this work 


God’s Word Is Eagerly Heard 


By PAUL C. EMPIE 


for both young and old amounted in a single year to 
$920,988 or nearly as much as received in a year for ap- 
portioned benevolence from the entire U. L. C. A.! Total 
expenditures for the same year amounted to $844,469! 
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Property value in both fields amounted to $7,853,654, | 


and endowment plus other assets 
swelled the total by an additional 
$3,003,668. Indebtedness reduced this 
value by $342,224. 


Supply and Demand 

Are these homes needed? Well, the 
same Year Book tells us that the pop- 
ulation of the old folks’ homes num- 
bered 689 residents; the capacity for 
the homes was 695! Only a margin of 
six beds for sudden emergencies, and 
to take care of waiting lists which un- 
doubtedly reached up into the hun- 
dreds. Let’s look at the children’s 
homes. Here we find that the popula- 
tion was 2,212, while the capacity was 
—what! How can it be possible?—only 
2,092. Eight out of twenty-one homes 
report more children than their normal 


semble somewhat those of the old lady 
who lived in a shoe! 

Is this a recent work of the Lutheran 
Church? Apparently not; we find that 
one of these homes was founded as 
early as 1808; others were founded 
around 1854, or shortly thereafter. 

But statistics give only the skeleton of the whole 
story; the romance and joy of it all is to be found in the 
flesh and blood. Where do these children come from, 
and why is it necessary for them to look to the Church 
for a home? By what devious paths do the aged finally 
find a haven within walls erected by the Church to shut 
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capacity. Conditions there must re- | 
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At One of the Lutheran 
Homes for Children 


out life’s treatment of those who have lost security? 

Consider first the children. Whereas years ago most 
homes were founded to care for orphans, today the or- 
phaned form only a part of the group cared for. Half- 
orphans of course are abundant, and the Church homes 
in many instances care for them until the surviving 
parent secures economic security sufficient to take them 
back, or until remarriage takes place. But the group of 
children which taxes the resources of our institutions 
in ever increasing numbers is that coming from broken 
homes. Separation, divorce, desertion—these are trag- 
edies which send the children as innocent victims to 
find love often for the first time in the arms of the 
Church. And while the Church receives them willingly 
and gladly, let it here be said parenthetically that we 
must work in more specific fashion to prevent such 
tragedies from ever occurring. Many of these broken 
homes are those of members of the Church, who ap- 
parently never glimpsed the vision of both the beauties 
and duties of Christian marriage. Joint instruction by 
pastors and parents could have averted the break in 
most cases. 


Discrimination for Children 
Many institutions are permitted by their charters to 
care for any needy children, without restriction, and can 
receive such little ones from broken homes. Others 
cannot. Often institutions are chosen for this type of 
child instead of foster home placement, because relatives 
usually will not release them for adoption, and are 
jealous of foster home attachments. The problems caused 
in regard to visiting, vacations, gifts, letters, etc., arising 
from non-co-operative relatives are tremendous, and 
frequently the emotional lives of the children are 
violently torn by such factors. It taxes all the resource- 
fulness of staff workers. Court committals and support 
orders are always desirable in such cases, affording a 
triple protection to children, parents, and the institu- 
tions. Over against these, total orphans are compara- 
tively easy to care for. 
Some of our Lutheran Homes also care for special 
_ types of children, such as the crippled. Others provide 
_ temporary care during domestic emergencies or pending 
permanent placement. There is a great need today for 
Specialized care of the epileptics and mental deficients, 
for which little provision exists. This is expensive and 
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Boys at Work and 
Girls at Play 
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requires a skilled, highly trained 
staff. Need is also felt for a school 
for boys and girls who are discipli- 
nary problems, disrupting the inter- 
nal program of normal groups, but 
not really cases for reformatories. 
Undoubtedly the next two decades 
will bring considerable expansion 
along these and other lines in child 
care. 

A word about foster home place- 
ment. Leaders in this field no longer 
argue the relative merits of institu- 
tional versus foster home care as 
preferable for all children. Some 
children need and thrive under 
group life; others are misfits there 
and need personal, individual atten- 
tion. Progressive homes and agencies 
work in close co-operation, some- 
times exchanging children after careful study reveals 
their special needs. We shall always need both types of 
child care; both must meet the highest standards in their 
fields, and excel in the special contributions which a 
religious background can offer. 
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“Institutionalism ” a Danger 

Daily life in a children’s home is both interesting and 
complicated. Some homes have facilities for receiving 
babies but a few days old; most of them do not accept 
them under two or three years of age. The usual prac- 
tice is to keep them until they are placed with relatives 
or in some foster home. Obviously all the needs of nor- 
mal children must be met, including food, clothing, 
shelter, schooling, social and cultural and religious de- 
velopment. Great care must be exercised to prevent 


S 
“At Worship” in a Home for the Aged 


them from being “institutionalized,” developing a com- 
plex to the effect that they are different, inferior, or 
that the world owes them a living. How greatly the 
Church needs trained workers to act as parents for these 
two thousand children! Here undoubtedly is the weak- 
est spot in our entire program. We neither develop 
many of them, nor pay them a decent salary when they 
are available. 


Our Old Folk 


Some of our homes for the aged are combined with 
children’s homes; others are separate. While all have 
their own regulations, generally speaking applicants 
must be sixty-five years of age; in good health at the 

(Continued on page 11) 
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I am disappointed in my efforts to have my children 
keep themselves clean, put away playthings, keep 
rooms in order, and to be orderly in general. My at- 
tempts seem to have brought poor results. Have you 
any suggestions? 


While some other factors may enter into your prob- 
lem, it is mainly one of establishing and maintaining 
desirable habits. Just what should be desired depends 
rauch upon the age of the child. Years ago William 
James laid down rules for the formation of habits, and 
nothing better has been written since his time. Para- 
phrased, they are the following: (1) Start out with a 
firm determination to form the habit desired. (2) Use 
the first opportunity to carry out the action. (3) Never 
allow an exception to occur until the habit is firmly 
established. (4) Do something that you do not like to 
do every day, in order to keep alive the ability to start 
something new. 

It is plain from these statements that developing 
habits requires a desire for the habit and a determina- 
tion to have it on the part of the person concerned. No 
one else can do it for me or for you. Gaining the habits 
which you desire for them will be a matter of effort on 
the part of your children; but your assistance will be 
necessary. In some way you must furnish them the de- 
sire, most likely by example, by showing that you ex- 
pect certain action, by discipline, by praise of approved 
behavior and disapproval of the other kind. The co- 
operation of your husband and any other older persons 
in the home will be necessary. 

In our requirements we need to be careful not to set 
standards too high for children of the various ages. 
Some parents are prone to expect children to live up to 
adult ways, or to expect from children something bet- 
ter than the parents themselves do. If we try to under- 
stand child life, and work with nature rather than 
against it, we may expect good results. 


There is today much talk about democratic ways in 
the family. And it seems that by “democratic methods” 
some people mean that father and mother ought to 
retreat to a corner of the kitchen or basement and 
turn over the house to the children to do as they please. 
I was brought to understand that father and mother 
are running the home and that children should obey 
their directions. What does all this mean? 


Democratic living in the family does not mean the 
pushing of parents into a corner. Nor does it assume 
that children may do as they please. In fact, none of us, 
at any age, can do as he pleases. Parents need to be 
leaders and guides in the home. But they will accom- 
plish much more if they try to understand their chil- 
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dren’s ways of thinking and acting at their various ages, 
and proceed according to that understanding. Talk 
things over with children and allow them as large a 
share in decisions as possible. Children should, as fast 
as possible, be treated as adults. That, of course, means 
a gradually increasing amount of independence up to 
the age when they assume responsibility for their own 
lives and acts. Do as many things together as possible. 
Use the “family council” method of reaching family 
decisions, as far as practicable. Come down to the child’s 
level whenever and wherever needed, but do not carry 
this practice to the extreme of forfeiting your dignity. 


Tom is now nine years old. At that age I did a great 
many things around the home. But he delays his 
chores, and even tries to get out of doing them alto- 
gether. It seems to me that at his age he ought to do 
his work gladly and promptly. He certainly is old 
enough to understand. What is your opinion? 


Much of a boy’s way of looking at tasks depends on 
the discipline and type of experience he has had up to 
this point. We are all pretty much the sum of our expe- 
riences. But it must also be remembered that as a boy 
or girl grows into later childhood (9-11 years) and ad- 
vances toward adolescence his interests undergo some 
change. What he readily accepted as command or set 
duty a few years ago may not look so interesting or 
necessary as at that time. There are things to do now 
which held no appeal at an earlier age. Perhaps he did 
not even know about them. 

Children are most inclined to do things which involve 
some incentive. The boy who evades tasks at home may 
put forth a lot of effort as officer of some club or in 
caring for a sick pet. Sifting ashes, cleaning up the back 
porch, or pulling weeds does not prove so alluring. 

Of course, a boy must learn to take responsibility and 
grow in dependability. Parents may well insist upon 
the performance of duty. That will be required through- 
out life. But we can help matters by seeing to it that 
there are some desirable and interesting outcomes for 
the boy. He ought to be able to see something brighter 
ahead, not necessarily as a reward, but as a sequence. 
He ought to be helped to find his real interests and to 
get into them. Many times a quiet, unemotional talk 
with a boy or girl at the proper moment and under 
favorable circumstances will help him or her to see 
tasks as co-operation with parents in carrying the work 
and responsibility of the household. Perhaps they can 
even be led to see that some unpleasant tasks are good 
for us. They can be shown that we parents have to do 
many things which we do not exactly like to do. 

If a boy or girl shows extraordinary tendencies to 
laziness we might consider consulting a physician. 


Ls 
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Sanctuar ses Reformation Day Meditation 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty.—Psalm 91: 1. 


Curistians from early times have been wont to call 


their churches places of sanctuary. The practice goes 


back to Old Testament times. The idea is derived in the 
following way: The Old Testament men of God thought 
‘of God as their surest refuge and protection. “I will say 
of the Lord,” says the psalmist, “He is my refuge and 
my fortress.” This idea of God as a refuge against the 


harm and evil of the world runs through the entire 


Bible. From this it was a natural transition to think of 


ald 


God’s special dwelling place, the temple or church, as a 
place of refuge or sanctuary. 

Age-old practices such as this do not just happen. 
They are the result of life experiences. Since Abraham 
built his first open-air altar and felt especially protected 
as he knelt close to it in a strange and dangerous coun- 
try, millions and millions of souls have felt the peace of 
security and protection in the dwelling place of God. 
The wandering Israelites gathered in their tabernacle 
pitched in the desert and felt secure against desert, beast 
and man. The Jew of a later period never felt so safe as 
when he climbed the Holy Hill of Zion and trod within 
the sacred walls of the Temple. So Christians in their 
churches. 

I believe the psalmist had the temple in mind when 
he wrote the exquisitely beautiful words, “He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” To dwell beneath 
the shadow of God! How wonderful! 


Our Lord’s Metaphor 

There is still another lovely figure of speech that we 
dare not miss as we read the psalm. God and His house 
are sheltering wings beneath which we, the little and 
unprotected ones of earth, find safety. We have all seen 
little chicks scurrying for protection beneath the out- 
stretched wings of the mother hen, how she settled over 
them and prepared to defend them with her life, if need 
be. So is God. Such is the protection of His house. 
Jesus used the same figure of speech in His lament over 
Jerusalem when He cried, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee; how oft would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, as a hen gathereth her brood under her 
wings, and ye would not.” 

If you have a bit of imagination, you might look at 
your church, or any church which follows a traditional 
style of architecture, and it does look somewhat like a 
hen with outstretched wings waiting to offer protection 
and peace to all who come there: the high ridge of the 
sanctuary roof from which slants the steep-pitched roof 
on either side and dropping off at the side walls; the 
tower stretching up as a head looking about for danger. 

At any rate, the church through the ages has been as 
a hen spreading her wings and gathering together the 


hurt and the bruised of this world. Not all come, of 
_ course, even as not all came when Jesus extended His 


frequent invitations to the Kingdom. Many are too 
proud and self-sufficient. Others are too well-protected, 
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so they think, by the material things of life. But there 
comes a time in every life when the burden becomes too 
heavy, the grief overpowering and the wound too deep 
to be healed by the lick of the human tongue. Then 
they come. 


The Place of Refuge 

In the middle ages in Europe, when justice often was 
quick and cruel, the criminal, if he could get to the 
church before his self-appointed punishers overtook him, 
would be assured of safety until such time as the regular 
judicial authorities could hear his case and give him a 
just trial. No “posse” would have dared to enter and 
desecrate a church in search of a fugitive. The custom 
was a legal and social derivative of the church as a place 
of safety. In many parts of the world today, where the 
shadows of injustice are darker than the darkness of 
medieval Europe, the church would no longer be so 
respected. The black shirts and the brown shirts and 
the dirty shirts have no respect for the church, and 
would rifle and smash any church which harbored even 
a little mouse which had dared to squeak the slightest 
opposition before their mighty chest-thumpers. 

The Sanctuary—a place of refuge. That is a secondary 
or derived meaning. The word sanctuary comes from 
the Latin sanctus, meaning holy. The Sanctuary is a 
place of refuge because it is a holy place. It is holy 
because God dwells there. There, through the Word 
and Sacraments, He deigns to meet with His children. 
Basically the word holy means “separated from” or “dif- 
ferent from” anything else in the world. All too often 
the church is too much like the world outside because 
we make it that way through our sin. But God would 
have it otherwise. Only the church has the Word of 
God and the Sacraments of Christ. That makes the 
church different, even the worst church. We must ap- 
preciate more, and continually exalt more and more 
that wherein we are different from the world. 


Empowered by Holiness 

In the Word of God and the Sacraments we find the 
Holy One; the power of His holiness gives us the 
strength which makes us secure and strong. We do not 
live in our churches the week through. But if we come 
here, weary and bruised and ready to give up, and then 
go away feeling strong and ready to take up the battle 
of life, then the time we spend there is not in vain. 

My guess is that as the world becomes darker and 
colder and more beastly, more and more people will re- 
discover the incomparable place of the church as a holy 
abode of refuge. Tennyson discovered it in an age which 
was not half as dark as ours, when he wrote: 


“Hide me, Mother! My fathers belonged to the church 

of old. 

I am driven by storm and sin and death to the ancient 
fold. 

I cling to the catholic Cross once more, to the Faith 
that saves. 

My brain is full of the crash of wrecks and the roar of 
waves.” 
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North Carolina Synod Considers Apportionments 


Special Convention at Hickory Receives Facts and Drafts Program 


Reported by L. C. Bumgarner, Concord, N.C. 


In compliance with an action of the synod at its 1941 
convention in Hickory, the North Carolina Synod met 
in a special called meeting in St. Mark’s Church, China 
Grove, N. C., the Rev. W. T. Nau pastor, September 25. 
The purpose of the meeting was the study of and action 
upon the entire matter of apportionments. 

The Executive Committee mimeographed copies of a 
careful study which it had made of the apportionments 
and recommended a principle to be used as a basis of 
allotting apportionments, with tables worked out for 
1942. The 1941 apportionments are already made out 
and printed in the minutes of the last meeting. No effort 
was made to change them. 

J. L. Morgan, D.D., president of the synod, formally 
opened the convention, after which the order for the day 
was approved. The Rev. J. C. Dickert, who recently 
came into the synod, was received. A number of visit- 
ing ministers from other synods were recognized. 

Dr. G. H. Rhodes conducted the devotions and brought 
the opening message. In his remarks he said that we 
cannot extend the work of the Kingdom without 
money. If we are to succeed as a synod we must have 
team work. Dr. Rhodes stated that he believed we must 
get back of methods to the individual and care for him, 
and when we do that the money problems will be solved. 
He then spoke of some of his own experiences in this 
work of benevolence and stewardship. He presented 
many problems, telling how they were met and solved. 
This proved a forceful challenge to those who heard him. 


Three-factor Basis Approved 


In the business session the synod received as informa- 
tion the very fine tables containing figures of the benev- 
olent apportionments of synod. In presenting a basis 
for the apportionments the committee presented five 
possible ways. All were explained to the synod, and 
after some discussion the fifth basis was adopted: that 
it will be based on communing members, payment of 
last year’s apportionments and current expenses—a com- 
bination of all three which had been used in other ways 
suggested by the committee. 

Also connected with this is the phase of adjustments. 
If a congregation is not satisfied with their apportion- 
ment, they then have the privilege of bringing this com- 
plaint before a committee and work out some satisfac- 
tory adjustment. 

In connection with this it was recommended that a 
committee be appointed by the president to work with 
the statistician in laying apportionments and making 
adjustments; the committee to consist of one layman 
from each conference. 

Three laymen were heard in forceful talks in regard 
to our apportionments. Mr. J. H. Fisher of Salisbury 
and Mr. Paul Barger of Mooresville spoke on meeting 
our apportionment in full. Mr. Z. B. Trexler of Concord 
spoke on the most effective and efficient ways of con- 
ducting the Every Member Canvass this fall. 

The Executive Committee offered the following sug- 


gestions as aids in rasing the 1942 budget of the synod: 

a. By designating the budget as a minimum. 

b. By holding congregational group meetings for the 
purpose of disseminating information and encourage- 
ment. 

c.By making helpful contacts with church councils 
where apportionments are in arrears. 

d. By emphasizing the synodical budget at conferences. 

e. By designating synod’s “Honor Roll,” to consist of 
those congregations making voluntary gifts to the 
synodical budget in addition to their regular assign- 
ments. 


Chaplains Heard 

During the morning session the Rev. Frederick Fair- 
clough, chaplain of the 93d Regiment, C. A. (A. A. L.), 
Camp Davis, Wilmington, N. C., was presented to the 
synod. He spoke of his work there and ways in which 
the ministers at home could help in his work. To give 
some idea of the work they are doing among the boys 
he reported that forty thousand ministerial contacts had 
been made by twelve chaplains during the past month. 
Chaplain Fairclough is the only Lutheran minister at 
Camp Davis. 

The Rev. Hermann Wennermark spoke of the work 
at Fort Bragg, where there are 65,000 soldiers stationed. 
They have fifty chaplains and there are five Lutheran 
ministers there. He also stressed the importance of help 
from the ministers at home in carrying on their work 
in the most efficient way. 


Among Prisoners of War 


Loneliness and Uncertainty Relieved by 
Y. M. C. A. Sponsored Activities 


Dr. Tracy Stronc, Chief Executive Officer in charge 
of the Y. M. C. A. Prisoner of War activities, and Dr. 
John R. Mott, internationally famed Christian leader 
who pioneered in work among military captives in the 
last great war, recently described the services being 
rendered in the prison camps in war-affected countries. 
From their reports one learns that Y. M. C. A. work 
among the prisoners of war is carried on under the 
auspices of the World’s Committee of the Association 
at Geneva, Switzerland, with full permission of govern- 
ments on both sides of the international struggle. The 
rules for this service were laid down in an agreement 
reached by the various governments in Geneva in 1929. 

Contacts with the men in the military prison camps, 
which range from 3,000 to 120,000 in population, are 
entrusted to two organizations, the Red Cross and the 
Y.M.C. A. The former ministers to health and physical 
needs; the latter to the building of morale. The morale- 
building work is initiated by a modest sized corps of 
leaders from neutral countries who organize and supply 
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needed equipment for educational, recreational and de- 
votional activities in the camp, and find talented men 
among the prisoners to conduct them. 

In some camps there are well-organized universities, 
some of which are assisted by leading universities in 
their respective countries, qualified war prisoners 
serving as teachers. In camps containing soldiers from 
some of the so-called “backward nations,” where there 
are many illiterates, the emphasis is on the three R’s. 


Trades Taught 

| ‘Thirty or forty trades are being taught in the camps 
in the same manner. Many of the war prisoners are 
fearful of the economic conditions they may find in their 
eeiics when the war is over, and wish to learn sev- 
eral trades and thus increase their chances of getting 
a job. 

‘The Y. M. C. A., with the assistance of other groups 
and agencies, also provides the men with recreational 
equipment, such as basketballs, footballs, ping pong out- 
fits, and other supplies. It has been found that music 
is of exceptional importance in morale-building, and the 
“Y” leaders organize orchestras and provide musical 
instruments for them. Simple instruments, such as the 
mouth organ, which can be readily learned by the non- 
musicians, have a very real value and are supplied in 
large numbers. 

Necessarily, the work is non-sectarian. With the co- 
operation of Bible societies and various denominational 
groups, the men are supplied with Bibles, crucifixes, 
rosaries, icons, altar cloths and other items they need 
in worshiping according to their beliefs. 

“From experience following the last war we are jus- 
tified in predicting that some of the outstanding leaders 
in the years that will follow the war, are now in these 
military prison camps,” said Dr. Mott. “These men have 
plenty of time to think, and their thoughts will be an 
important factor in shaping the social order of the 
future.” 

“These men are not criminals. They are merely sol- 
diers who answered their country’s call in line with 
what they believed to be their duty. They are the flower 
of their nations. It has been estimated that their average 
age is twenty-three. They are sons, husbands and 
fathers, held behind barbed wire, lonely, not knowing 
how long it may be before they can return to their 
homes. Most of them have nothing to do. To prevent 
them from going insane, to bring recreational and con- 
structive interests into their lives, is a philanthropic 
project of the highest possible value.” 


Six Million (?) Prisoners 

Dr. Mott predicted that the number of soldiers taken 
prisoners in this war would far surpass the six millions 
that were in prison camps at the end of the last war. 
He said that there are many more military prisoners 
now than at the end of the first two years of the earlier 
struggle and the number is rapiding increasing.” Their 
need of attentions which do not spring from military 
duties nor from relations of captive to eaptor make them 

appreciative of Y. M. C. A. services. 
Charles S. Walton, Jr., president of the Y. M. C. A. 
Philadelphia, presided at a dinner given in honor of 
1e two visitors at Central Y. M. C. A., and attended by 
of prominence in religious and philanthropic 


activities. 
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The Church “At Home” to 


the Homeless 
(Continued from page 7) 


time of entrance; faithful members of their respective 
congregations, without responsible relatives able to pro- 
vide for them; and able to meet certain minimum finan- 
cial requirements. Some homes receive aged on a board- 
ing basis, and others are able to accept them by means 
of old age assistance. Few of our homes take them 
without any financial requirement, and few receive them 
when they are actually bed patients. Many homes re- 
ceive both men and women, as well as married couples. 
In nearly all cases, life care and burial is guaranteed 
by the home. 

Most homes for the aged have long waiting lists, re- 
quiring an applicant to wait months or years for admis- 
sion, during which time health may be lost and re- 
sources exhausted. It is a sad fact that most applicants 
refuse to recognize the handwriting on the wall, in spite 
of the fact that their ultimate destitution can plainly be 
foreseen. The knowledge that they must struggle some- 
how to keep going for an indefinite period comes as a 
blow, with tearful and pathetic scenes following. Finan- 
cial reverses have led many to seek refuge with the 
church, though the greater proportion simply did not 
make sufficient, if any, provision for the future. One of 
the tasks of those who sponsor this portion of our 
Church’s Inner Mission enterprises is to explain this 
difficulty and counsel its relief. 

Daily living is simpler here than in children’s homes. 
Food, shelter, clothing, social and pastoral care is re- 
quired, but in most cases residents are free to spend 
their time as they may wish. Some help a little about 
the house, some sew on fancy work, some read or listen 
to the radio, others take walks and pay visits. Nearly 
all gossip more or less and are apt to scrap a little! How 
much they appreciate visits by friends, pastors, groups 
from congregations bringing social or religious pro- 
grams! A person wishing to do volunteer Christian 
service can reap a big dividend of pleasure out of a 
small investment of time spent in calling on aged home 
residents. 


A Genuine “Home” 

In all institutions, children’s and aged alike, boards 
and staff workers like to feel that their place is gen- 
uinely a “home.” That after all is what Christian super- 
vision should provide. The success of this aim varies 
according to the quality of the actual love which those 
in charge put into their work. Since this type of Chris- 
tian work is so conspicuous, and since it is a way of wit- 
nessing for Christ to the world, it must continue in in- 
creasing emphasis to lay stress on the fitness of its lead- 
ership as well as the adequacy of its buildings. And 
although we know there is always room for improve- 
ment, we also feel confident that this phase of the 
Church’s charitable work will stand up favorably under 
the scrutiny of our generation. Every Lutheran who 
knows his Church’s institutional program for dependent 
children and aged cannot help but experience a thrill 
as he realizes the joy it brings to so many, blessing both 
those who give and those who receive. We can be sure 
of the divine favor in this sphere of service. 
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Among Ourselves — 


Toys and More Toys 


Tue four-year-old looked very wise. That the Bible 
in her chubby hands was upside down, made no differ- 
ence to her. It was still the Bible and the basis of her 
lecture. The three-year-old listened patiently. 

“Tf you love your mother and you love your daddy, 
Jesus loves you and won’t let you die in the war. But 
if you do die, He still loves you, and you live with Him 
and play with lots and lots of toys. You know that? At 
His house there are toys and more, more toys. And 
when you die, you play with them. But if you don’t die, 
He loves you and you have toys at your own house. 
You know that? Jesus loves you.” 

The war is in the background of our minds all the 
time. Even the children are keenly conscious of its dire 
potentialities. You can’t laugh it off. You can’t weep it 
off. You have to take it. The question is what are you 
going to do with it? Curse God and die? Or fit it into 
your own experience of Him? 

The experience of a four-year-old is rather limited; 
but this one had hers pretty well organized. Love and 
family, love and Jesus, love and disaster, love and death, 
love and life. The most important factor of her experi- 
ence was love. All of life could be told in terms of toys 
and more, more toys—toys that are the gift of love. 

Just as we cannot avoid thinking about the war, we 
cannot help worrying sometimes about what it may be 
doing to our children. Even though we escape the phys- 
ical effects of the conflict, how can we protect our chil- 
dren from its nerve-shattering blows to mind and spirit? 

J. B. Priestly, in a broadcast from London a few 
months ago, spoke of the reaction of the British chil- 
dren. Surrounded as they are on all sides by the evi- 
dences of war, they take it in their stride. They refuse 
te let it “get them down.” 

Fear is as contagious as scarlet fever and very often 
quite as deadly in its effects. The disease itself is bad, 
and the after-effects are sometimes of a sort to maim a 
personality for life. Children who take things in their 
stride are usually those who are surrounded by jitter- 
proof adults. 

A child can feel secure under the most terrifying cir- 
cumstances, if he is conscious of loving parents and a 
loving Father in heaven. Every child is entitled to a 
steady treatment of love and faith. 

Fortunately, these are as contagious as fear. We are 
bound to see our own attitudes reflected in our children. 
We dare not, for their sakes, listen to the voice of fear 
or distrust. We cannot “take” the war, unless we know 
that God is Love. 


Give a Man 


“Give a man a horse he can ride!”’ By all means, espe- 
cially if he feels so badly about not having one that he 
has to howl about it in public. I wonder how many 
practical jokers have fought down the temptation to 
bring in a prancing steed, just as the baritone is really 
warming up to the subject. 
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Not one out of eight, I venture to guess, who moan 


about wanting a horse he can ride would know what to 
do with the beast if he had it. It is just one of those 


things that sounds romantic set to music. Indeed, most 


of the things we wish for in public are far from our real 


desires. Our real desires are more often homely, every- 


day things that are not celebrated in song or story. 

If we wanted to be truthful rather than romantic, the 
singer would probably be warbling, “Oh, give a man a 
pie he can eat—a crust he can cut with a fork.” Then 


you would have a sincere expression of a masculine wish. 


And the emphasis on pie begins very early in life. In 
a study made of the sweets consumed by 7,000 high 
school students in the state of Massachusetts, nine- 
tenths had cake, candy or pie once, twice or thrice daily. 
Study of the dietary habits of adults would doubtless 


show that the mature male had not only held his early © 


lead in this field, but increased it considerably. 
Perhaps “Billy Boy” was right in picking a girl who 

had not only a twinkle in her eye but a light hand with 

cherry pie. A pretty good combination that. Few men 


would admit that they had selected a wife for her ability ~ 


to turn out a fluffy, fruit-filled bit of pastry. Yet how 
much that ability adds to the happiness of many mar- 
riages! A well-fed husband will overlook a multitude 
of lesser omissions. He may not like dust under the sofa 
or starch in his handkerchiefs, but he will think little 
about them if he is pleasantly pie-fed. Look at the happy 
marriages about you. Isn’t good cooking a rather im- 
portant factor in a lot of them? 

And would the head of the house admit it? Not he. 


He will either ignore the question or give you a dozen 
high-sounding reasons for selecting the girl of his choice. 
Never would he admit it was pie. No, men are far too — 


romantic about such things. Or are they too realistic? 
Perhaps they know that if their wives found out about 
it they could howl for pie and not a slice would they get. 
A woman may laugh about the shortest way to a man’s 
heart, but she wants to believe it is really in his heart 
that she reigns. 

Very seldom do human beings, male or female, look 


facts squarely in the face. We enjoy the games of hide _ 


and seek that we play with our own conduct and mo- 
tives. Few of us like to call a spade a spade, where our 
own feelings are concerned. 

But except to gardeners and hardware merchants, 
spades aren’t very interesting topics. There are flowers 
and birds and people and a dozen other things to talk 
about. Perhaps the refusal to concentrate on the low- 
est motives, the insistence that we are moved only by 
higher things is part of the urge that lifts man above 
the rest of the animal kingdom. 

Perhaps it is not, after all, a woman’s cooking that 
endears her to her husband and family. Perhaps it is 
the loving devotion to her dear ones which her culinary 
art expresses. It is unselfishness that binds tight the 
family ties. 

It is interesting to hear about the diets of high school 
students. There is another set of statistics I’d like to 
have. Perhaps someone will make a survey which will 
show how many Reno graduates are good cooks. 


By Margaret A. J. Irvin 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife . . 


“MorTuHER,” called Joan, “can I go with daddy to get 
some of the things for Harvest Home tomorrow?” 
| “Yes, indeed. But ask him to try to be home for an 
early lunch, will you? I’ve promised Mark he can go 
‘to the high school football game this afternoon.” 
| “Can I go, too? Please, Mother, let me go with him!” 
_ “Sorry, dear, but he is going with Tommy and the 
other boys. I don’t think you are invited.” 

“Then can’t daddy take me? I heard him say he 

‘wants to get to more of the games this year, because 
he likes to be interested in what the young folks at the 
church are interested in; and there is nothing they are 
more interested in than football. So don’t you think he 
ought to go and take me?” 

“Mercy, don’t get so excited. Talk it over with your 
father and whatever he decides is quite satisfactory with 
me. Just be sure not to coax or sulk if he says he can’t. 
This is Saturday, you know, and if he is taking time 
out to help collect for Harvest Home, he may be busy 
this afternoon.” 

The kitchen door banged, then the car door. They 
were off. Theoretically, none of the responsibility for 
the service tomorrow rests on my husband’s shoulders. 
It’s just like a good many other things in the parish. 
He doesn’t have to do them; but if he doesn’t, they 
aren’t done. 

_ I was checking over the children’s clothes to make 
sure they had everything they need ready for tomorrow 
when the doorbell rang. 

“I hate to bother you,” apologized Mrs. Benson. “I 
just want the key to the church. I am on the altar com- 
mittee for next month, but they thought there would 
be such a lot of work this Sunday, they would need 
extra help.” 

“That’s a good idea, isn’t it? There is not only the 
altar to be arranged, but it takes an artistic touch to 
supervise arranging the produce.” 

“I don’t know about the artistic touch, but I am glad 
to help. Do you happen to have the church key handy?” 

“T thought I was absent-minded, but I am afraid you 
are even worse. Hadn’t you heard that the front door 
of the church is always open? If anyone wants to go 
‘in for a few minutes to pray, or just to sit quietly, they 
can walk in at any hour of the day or night.” 

“You mean it isn’t even locked at night?” 

“Why should we lock it? There is nothing of value 
there except the altar furnishings; and who would 
dream of disturbing them?” 

“That is true. I don’t know why I should be sur- 
prised. I just didn’t stop to think. After all, it is hardly 
Christian to keep everything bolted and barred, is it? 
Well, it is a good joke on me.” She had started to go, 

hen Mark burst into the room with all the grace and 
= of a baby elephant. 

“Can I go to the movies tonight, Mother? All the 


“And a football game this afternoon? Do you young- 
think money grows on bushes? I am afraid the 
wer is ‘No.’ Now, I think you had better speak to 
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. Happy Days are Busy Days 


Mrs. Lathrop Looks Forward to the Harvest 


Mrs. Benson. I don’t believe you noticed she was here.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Benson,” he smiled. “Isn’t this 
a lovely day?” And before she could open her mouth 
tu agree, he was off, shouting, “No, fellas, she says ‘No.’ ” 

“Are you using that movie guide in the back of THE 
LUTHERAN?” asked my visitor. “We went to a picture 
the other night that was not recommended in that 
column and were we sorry! The most vulgar display 
of lingerie and off-color remarks were just thrown at 
you. Hereafter, we are taking no chances on running 
into that sort of thing. I don’t know when I’ve seen a 
picture I enjoyed so little.” 

“Sometimes it takes an experience like that to make 
you appreciate having someone else give you a line on 
what you are going to see. We don’t have time for many 
movies, and when we go we want to see something that 
is worth the effort.” 

“And it must be such a help in deciding what to let 
the children see. It seems to me the children in this 
town spend every Saturday afternoon at The Palace. 
And noisy! Why, you can’t hear yourself think at a 
Saturday afternoon matinee. They whistle and jeer and 
act perfectly awful. I’m glad it wasn’t all the rage when 
Sarah was little. We always did something together, and 
I do so love to look back on those days. You may not 
realize it, but these are the happiest days of your life, 
before your children begin to grow away from you.” 

“That may be,” I said, and added silently that if you 
don’t work quite so hard keeping your children close 
to you they don’t pull away quite so hard. Aloud I said, 
“They are certainly busy days. It would be a relief in 
some ways just to park the children in a movie theater. 
I do let them go when the picture is something I think 
would have educational value. But I think the fresh 
air and free play is much better for them.” 

After she had gone, I realized that the argument I 
had used against sending the children to the movies is 
the same one so many people use about the Children of 
the Church. I must remind Jerry to ask the next mother 
who tries it on him whether the children spend any of 
their time at the theater. The youngsters who come 
here get more wholesome enjoyment than those who 
spend their time watching pictures on a screen. The 
farm is not the only place we harvest what we sow. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 


WE laugh at folks who like 
to boast 
And brag that they are 
best. 
Perhaps they’re not more 
vain, but just 
More honest than the rest. 


\ 
NAUGHTY NORA 
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See Sipe 


And he said unto him, Friend, how camest thou in 
hither not having a wedding garmentP And he was 
Matthew 22: 12 


speechless. 


Lixe the wounded mouse in the cat’s paws, humanity 
moves about dizzy and stunned today. Shakespeare 
said, “He that is giddy thinks the world turns round”; 
and it does turn round in increasing dizziness until all 
its citizens are “giddy.” The wheels of industry, high- 
geared for defense, and of war machines, driven into 
far-flung action, whirl ominously. Dazed by the moving 
tragedy, the multitudes stand “speechless.” To face the 
inevitable, the nations and each citizen need, above all 
else, moral and spiritual rearmament—the putting on of 
the armor of righteousness, of the “garment” of salva- 
tion, which Jesus alone can give. 


+ + + 


Then the king said to the servant, Bind him hand 
and foot, and cast him out into the outer darkness; 


there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
Matthew 22: 13 


A WEEPING, shrieking woman, caught in a fire trap, 
threw her mirror out the window to save it but carried 
her coat carefully. Our idiocies show up when we pass 
through the fire of trial. “Weeping and gnashing of 
teeth” and all our frantic efforts will not avail in the 
day of doom. No sacrificing fireman will save the sinner 
and his possessions from the fires of hell, when in des- 
peration he is “cast out into the outer darkness.” The 
lost soul will realize his utter helplessness when, as 
Milton expresses it, “Wakes the bitter memory of what 
he was, what is, and what must be worse.” 


+ + + 


And be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot, but 


be filled with the spirit. Ephesians 5: 18 


Tue old hand-pump organ made strange and riotous 
noises because its inner force was “lacking.” The elec- 
tric-motored organ that succeeded it made real music 
because from every pipe there breathed forth abundantly 
the inbreathed soul of the player and the air-filled or- 
gan. Spiritual music pours forth from the Spirit-filled 
organ of the heart. The riotous glee at the “wild party” 
is stimulated by intoxicating spirits. “Be filled with the 
Spirit” instead, St. Paul facetiously yet seriously advises. 


+ + + 


Speaking one to another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs. Ephesians 5: 19 


Tue apostle did not believe in the passive life, with- 
drawn from the world in asceticism, or even the quiet 
life. He doubtless would have little sympathy with the 
omission from worship of soulful responses and music, 
vocal and instrumental. The detached note of a life 
lived alone is monotonous; strung together in disinter- 
ested association, whether in family, church, or state, 
the notes of human relations become discordant, jarring; 
but united in mutual sympathy and service, they com- 
bine in a life-song of harmony and beauty. God wants 
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us to express “one to another” the inner music of Chris- 
tian love and joy. 
+ + + 


Singing and making melody in your heart to the 
Lord. Ephesians 5: 19 


“ANY one who smiles with his eyes can be trusted.” 
Better smile a blessing from the soul’s depths than sing 
an aria from the lips only. Each heart-beat is said to 
create an electric impulse. With more than electric 
force the heart sends forth spiritual impulses that are 
dynamic. They make melody in heartsome words and 
deeds. True heart-melody is “to the Lord.” The organist 
at Virginia Heights Church expressed it thus, “Music 
is a connecting link with God,” and, “It is a spiritual 
offset to the war-note today.” 


+ + + 


Giving thanks always for all things in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to God, even the Father. 
Ephesians 5: 20 


OnE is not simple-minded to thank God for the small- 
est crumb. One is not childish, but child-like, to believe 
that an unseen Hand provides. “Giving thanks” is com- 
mon courtesy, but an uncommon practice. The secret 
of contentment is the recognition under all conditions, 
however hard, that God cares. Despite a life of suffer- 
ing and trials, a devout Christian wrote: “I never found 
a day so drear Love could not fill it full of cheer.” The 


music of the spiritual life is based on harmony with God. _ 


+ “ + 


And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God. Luke 2: 13 


Two prospectors were making their way across a 
desert and lost their way. Their notebook directions 
were of no use, for a storm had just obliterated all guid- 
ing landmarks. The one went into panic, the other kept 
calm. He looked up to heaven. There he saw the north 
star; and by it he mapped their course, and they were 
saved. The wondering shepherds in Judaea looked be- 
yond the stars, as do all we of faith. Lost in life’s deserts 
or darkness, we find salvation’s way. 


PRAYER 


Our Heavenly Father, before Whom we stand speech- 
less in our sins and bewilderment these crucial days, 
grant us, we pray, an abiding sense of Thy presence and 
peace. Forgive us for our many transgressions and help 
us to bear patiently the chastening of Thy rod. Look 
in mercy upon earth’s suffering millions, and hasten the 
time when man’s inhumanity to man shall cease. Dry 
the tears of the sorrowing and turn the weeping of all 
under sin’s dominion into the rejoicing of the children 
of God. Cause discord and hate to give way to the peace 
and goodwill of which the angels sang at Thy Incarna- 
tion. May the music of heaven pervade our spirits, 
“making melody” within us and causing us to show 
forth Thy praise in our hearts and lives. In Jesus’ 
Name. Amen. 
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Singing Flowers 


Tue scientist tells us each color emits its own peculiar 
vibration. We may not hear it, for our ears detect 
sounds of certain wave lengths only. The piano, along 
its keyboard reach, registers several octave series, but 
not far beyond these can our sense of hearing detect 
the sound vibrations. At the New York World’s Fair an 
exhibition was given of the range of human hearing. 
Some persons have a wider reach, some less; but all 
come to the limit down the scale and up, beyond which 
they cannot hear. Other creatures may hear what man 
cannot. Insects, birds, beasts doubtless detect sounds 
' below and above the range of humans. 

In the flower garden there is music. Each color sends 
forth its own vibrations of reflected light. From the 
longest wave length of infra-red on up to the shortest 
ultra-violet, there is marvelous variety in the funda- 
mental colors and their hues, shades, and tints. The 
angels can doubtless hear beyond the most highly sen- 
sitive of earth’s creatures and rejoice in the music of the 
flowers, rainbows, and all blendings of colors on earth 
and in the skies. Our hearing is not keyed to such music, 
but our senses of sight and smell perceive and enjoy the 
harmonies of color and of fragrance. 


Universal Rhythm 


Wuart is true in the microcosm—little universe—of 
each atom, in the interplay of the forces in its electrons 
around its proton center, is likewise true in the mac- 
rocosm—great universe—of each solar system. With 
marvelous precision and mighty force each planet re- 
volves in its own particular sphere around our solar 
center, and other systems around their sun or star. It 
is one grand rhythmic movement, making universal 
melody and harmony throughout all spheres. As in 
the celestial anthem at creation’s dawn: “The morning 
stars sang together, And all the sons of God shouted for 
joy” (Job 38: 7). N. P. Willis beautifully expresses it 
in his “Contemplation”: 

“There they stand 
Shining in order, like a living hymn 
Written in light, awaking at the breath 
Of the celestial dawn, and praising Him 
Who made them with the harmony of spheres. 
I would I had an angel’s ear to list 
That melody. I would I might float 
Up in that boundless element, and feel 
Its rushing vibration, like the pulse 
Beating in heaven! My spirit is athirst 
For music—rarer music! I would bathe 
My soul in a serener atmosphere.” 


OF nature someone said, “Thou art the court of God.” 
In relation to man, another said, “Nature smiled upon 
him and the stars twinkled with delight.” But the 
heavenly harmony is marred by discordant spirits in a 
_ world of sin. Dr. Mark Depp puts it in his striking way: 
“We live in a rough and tumble, hurly-burly world. 

The times are like a football game with the umpire 
_ thrown off the field and everybody playing as he likes.” 
_ The question is asked, “Can religion present something 
of sanity in this crazy world today?” 
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The answer is, religion can give the world God. In 
infinite contrast with the ugliness, selfishness, discords, 
hates, and wars among men, Tennyson exclaims, “How 
beautiful is God!” As another poet exclaimed, “God 
blew upon them and they were scattered!” Napoleon 
fought his battles from land to land until finally he 
confessed, when Jehovah blew the Russian blizzard upon 
his armies: “God Almighty was too much for me. I can 
fight against men, but I cannot fight against God.” 

Dr. Edward H. Griggs, in lecturing on Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy,” said: ‘““We can conceive the transcendent, but 
we cannot imagine it”; and he asserted: “Music is the 
one art that can awaken in us emotions which we as- 
sociate with our concept of the transcendent and can 
lift us into what Dante calls ‘the beatific vision of God.’ ”’ 
Music transports our spirits into the radiant spheres 
where sits the Creator, enthroned in glory. 


“Enthroned amid the radiant spheres, 
He glory like a garment wears; 

To form a robe of light divine, 

Ten thousand suns around Him shine. 


“Raised on devotion’s lofty wing, 
Do thou, my soul, His glories sing; 
And let His praise employ thy tongue 
Till listening worlds shall join the song.” 


The Master Musician 


A story tells us that at the building of the city of 
Thebes strife arose among the workmen, and in the 
discord and tumult the construction ceased. But a 
stranger named Amphion came among them one day, 
and he carried a mystic harp. As his fingers moved 
from string to string, the tumult ceased, and one by 
one the workmen took up their tools. They resumed 
their work in harmony, swayed by the magic melody. 
As the music floated out and echoed from the hillsides, 
the rocks in the quarries moved. Attuned to the rhythm, 
they came forth and placed themselves before the ma- 
sons; then, hewn into shape, floated through space to 
the builders within the walls. Thus the city grew in 
size and beauty until the ancient pride of Egypt was 
completed. It is a legend; but how truly it tells of the 
Master Musician Who comes as the Stranger from afar 
and woos men from their discords and contentions by 
the subtle charm of His celestial strains. As the music 
floats from soul to soul the melody of heaven constrains 
all spiritual workmen to labor together in harmony and 
love. Thus ever is built the Church invisible, the eternal 
“City of our God.” 

Upon the heart-strings the Spirit of the Master plays. 
We are His instruments, His melody-makers amidst a 
world of strife, of sin. 


A listening ear—a singing heart— 

Melody everywhere, of which we are a part. 
We are the flutes, the strings, the reeds 
Which Christ, the divine Director, needs. 


To play our part.in harmonious whole, 
We must be keyed to Christ, the universal Soul. 
In tune with Him, melody banishes strife— 
The Song of Love encompasses Life. 
—Harriet Weigle Nicely 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


LUTHER’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND TRAITS 


From Philip Schaff, church historian, we quote: “He 
was of middle stature, had a large head and a broad 
chest, a bold and open face without any dissimulation 
lurking behind. He had prominent lips, short curly hair, 
and uncommonly brilliant and penetrating eyes. His 
enemies saw in them the fire of a demon. In early life 
he looked like an ascetic monk, pale, haggard, emaciated. 
But in later years he grew stout and portly. 

Luther was born November 10, 1483, at Eisleben in 
Germany, and died February 18, 1546, while on a mission 
that brought him to that town. His final illness was 
brief, but for nearly a score of years he “had suffered 
much of stone, of headache, and attacks of giddiness 
and fainting.” 

Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs, in the sketch of Luther’s 
life in the Lutheran Cyclopedia, refers to that change 
of mind that led him to give up the study of law and 
enter a monastery. “There,” Dr. Jacobs comments, “the 
thorough honesty of his character compelled him to seek, 
by the most scrupulous observance of every require- 
ment, the attainment of that righteousness which was 
claimed for monastic life. Thus under the opinion that 
he was wrestling with God for the salvation of his soul, 
it was, in truth, the requirements not of God but of the 
church with which he was struggling.” Only after he 
had gone directly to Holy Scripture and to the Gospels 
in particular, did he find the spiritual assurance and 
peace that he was promised. 

One infers from reading biographies of the great re- 
former that his learning was not only vast but com- 
municable. He certainly was himself a great instructor, 
and at the same time the men who came to Wittenberg 
University to hear his lectures were inspired to equip 
themselves to carry the new learning back to their own 
countries. Apparently every portion of Europe except 
Russia’s Slavic communities received instruction by way 
of pupils of Luther. In France, Italy, and Spain the 
spread of return to Scripture as the final and highest 
authority was powerfully opposed and reduced to a small 
trickle of influence. But in Scandinavia, in the Baltic 
provinces, in Hungary, evangelical tenets were so firmly 
established as to produce communities of believers, some 
of which have continued until the present century. And 
even where the Papacy succeeded in holding its sway, 
there were limitations of authority and purification of 
practices that indicate the power of the Lutheran move- 
ment. The use of Holy Scripture was revived, not only 
among the clergy but also by the people. This fact is 
evident when one notes the translations into the main 
languages of Europe. Luther’s German Bible was soon 
one of many versions. 


LUTHER AND “DEMOCRACY” 


Ir is with considerable hesitation that we introduce 
the word democracy and couple it with the name and 
work of Luther. Our reluctance grows out of the fact 
that the words are lacking in sharpness of meaning, and 
therefore one cannot be sure what sort of idea will be 
conveyed to his readers when they are used. There is 
further reluctance because both Luther and democracy 


have become terms of controversy since the rise of social 
orders described as new. We who belong to the Lu- 
theran Church are frequently put on the defensive by 
modern critics and thus made wary about employing 
terms for our convictions to which an unmeant sig- 
nificance is likely to be given. 

However, on one phase of Luther’s influence there 
can be no quibbling. Certainly the great reformer was 
no internationalist. He was a strong champion of the 
interests of his own people. He was a German. He not 
only championed the cause of the Elector of Saxony, 
his secular superior, but he opposed Italian influence 
because he believed Italy was receiving the products of 
German labor without deserving them. That the papacy 
was the dominant authority and ecclesiastical agencies 
were the instruments of draining Germany’s earnings 
away from their proper distribution did not lessen his 
feeling of injustice and of misappropriation, of which 
those who toiled were the victims. 

The influence of the monastic order to which he be- 
longed, the Augustinians, and the position he achieved 
among them no doubt gave him an intimate insight into 
the management of affairs which was current in his day. 
He knew, for example, how the great banking house, 
the Fuggers, had grown by sharing in the receipts from 
the sale of indulgences. He no doubt knew that the 
Archbishop of Mainz had covenanted with the Pope to 
pay a certain sum for his investiture in the offices he 
held (they were three in number). Simony, i.e., the 
purchase of advancements, was widespread at the time 
and as open to public gaze as political graft has been in 
America at various times. Luther was as honest po- 
litically as he was ecclesiastically. He resented the im- 
poverishment of trustful people as well as the hypocrisy 
of their religious leaders. 

Furthermore, he himself was “of the people” and 
frankly proud of his peasant origin. The pomp and cere- 
mony and the class distinctions of his day neither blinded 
nor tempted him. And he was not infected with any 
wild theories of universal civil government. Perhaps 
the papacy could have gained his support for some 
sort of supranationalism had it been preceded by and 
founded upon obedience to the great commission to go 
everywhere and preach the Gospel. It was his percep- 
tion of the danger to Christianity from the spread of 
Mohammedanism that gained his assent to Article XVI 
of the Augsburg Confession, which deals with the ob- 
ligations of a citizen. But the conflicting ambitions of 
Charles V, as the emperor of Germany, of Francis I, 
the king of France, and of Henry VIII, the king of Eng- 
land, did not move him. None of them could bribe him 
into either silence or support. 


AS TO DEMOCRACY 


It is true that the Reformation is deemed the parent 
of democracy: we Lutherans not infrequently call at- 
tention to the fact that in Luther’s doctrine of the priest- 
hood and kingship of believers, government of, by, and 
for the people is latent. Political historians have traced 
the rise of popular rule through the citizens’ ever-grow- 
ing consciousness of individual worth and their conse- 
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quent requirement of greater participation in social con- 
trol. We read that the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury introduced an epoch in human history of which the 
main characteristic was the transfer of authority to com- 
munities and countries. The past four centuries are de- 
seribed as containing the decline of monarchism and 
the proportionate development of democracy. 

| But while no fallacy can be cited in the assertion that 
‘the foundation principles for the structure of modern 
government were quarried (so to speak) in the course 
of the reformation movement of the sixteenth century, 
it would seem to us difficult to prove that Martin Luther 
or his generation would have signed the Declaration of 
Independence and drafted the Constitution of 1787 and 
be promptly adopted Bill of Rights. The people were 
not yet sufficiently familiar with even the Bible to have 
‘competency for self-government in the sense of express- 
‘ing their will by popular elections and accepting rule 
fs the majority of the citizens concerned. Only as the 
rise of schools to which the common people could go, 
and especially after journals and books were numerous 
and circulated in the speech of the governed, were the 
masses able to reach and defend decisions affecting cit- 
izenship and civic responsibilities. Nor dare one neglect 
the credit due to the cultivation of intelligence through 
controversies partly about religion and partly about 
social privileges which “made history” from A. D. 1517 
up to the present time. 


Practised with Remembering 


We have the conviction that democracy is more a 
practice than an inheritance: we are of course concerned 
with the sort of popular rule that is in operation in the 
‘United States and Canada. True, our principles have 
come to us from the past as a legacy from the heroic 
pioneers in the development of human relations as well 
as in the conquest of a new continent. But our govern- 
ment does not originate in revelation. The social order 
we enjoy is temporal in distinction from that one which 
‘we call the spiritual regime. We must exercise the wis- 
dom gained by experience in determining the adminis- 
tration of our democracy. Hence beyond the beginnings 
of the movement, neither the triumphs nor the defeats 
of democracy can be charged to Luther. We attach some 
importance to that assertion since he is as frequently 
named as the archfiend of modernism as he is lauded 
as the prophet sent of God to wage war with anti-Christ. 


A WELCOME JOURNAL 


_ WE place October 8, 1941, on our list of birthdays be- 
cause it marks the volume 1, number 1, issue of the 
weekly journal, The Protestant Voice. It is published 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana, which is a central location in 
so far as the geography of the Protestant churches of the 
United States is concerned. We infer from the an- 
houncement on its masthead concerning “leased wire 
coverage of the United Press” and from the contents of 
its initial issue that consideration of a wide range of 
articles and news is contemplated. One of its eight pages 
‘is devoted to sports; that is, to football and kindred forms 
of physical exercise. 
But, in the main, it deals with Christianity and the 
churches. A platform which we deem a good start to- 
ward good service consists of the following seven para- 


phs: 
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1. To present wholesome news vital to the American public 
and news of mutual denominational interest. 

2 To promote unity of effort among Protestant forces for 
the purpose of achieving Christian objectives. 

3. To mobilize the potential moral forces of America through 
increased church attendance. 

4. To be strictly non-partisan in policies but to exalt the 

principles of econémic justice and maintain the dignity 

of labor. 

To oppose both class hatred and class favor. 

To supply a medium wherein Protestant organizations 

and individuals may express their views and convictions. 

7. To champion vigorously the cause of religious freedom 
in the New World and the absolute separation of church 
and state. 


Pn 


Among the names of contributors to whose articles 
prominent positions were assigned, we found that of Dr. 
Paul H. Krauss, member of the Executive Board of the 
U. L. C. A. and a leader in religious work of growing 
influence. His article had the heading, “Lutherans Show 
Growth.” It cites briefly the grouping of our more than 
4,000,000 baptized members, their subscription to Lu- 
ther’s Catechism and the Augsburg Confession, and the 
form of organization adopted by them when their ar- 
rival in North America presented the need of severance 
with folk churches closely allied with governments in 
Europe. A brief sketch of the history of the United 
Lutheran body which is the oldest completes the article. 

We believe the Protestants in the United States and 
Canada can profit by supporting journals with programs 
such as the one adopted by The Protestant Voice. We 
do not discover any intention to undertake the cham- 
pionship of external unions of existent Protestant com- 
munions, though doubtless the advantages of more prac- 
tical unity have been discerned by its promoters. It is 
not intended to be a fault-finding visitor and thus be in 
competition with journals whose objectives are to get 
rid of all that is, in order to establish what could be 
substituted. Especially do we approve the proposition 
te devote space to the great constructive duties and op- 
portunities of Protestantism, the expectation being that 
positive activities will make negative charges rarely 
necessary. 

In approving the establishment of another “church” 
paper, we are not overlooking the appeal of distinctly 
denominational journals for a greatly increased number 
of readers. We reiterate what has been repeatedly 
stated: it is in the interest of more information for the 
sake of more service of Christ that people are urged to 
multiply the support of the ministry of print. Achieve- 
ment of a purpose is what we earnestly commend. 


One Day Within His Courts 


By GERTRUDE SHISLER DUPPER 


“OnE day within His courts” the psalmist knew 
Was better than a thousand spent without. 
Through circling centuries it still is true. 
There one may keep with God a rendezvous, 
The world shut out. 


Thus to that holy place we gladly go. 

In that blest hush life’s din cannot compete, 

Nor separate us from our God. We know 

His voice, the brush of wings. We leave on slow, 
Reluctant feet. 
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Sin and its Consequences 


A Great Christian Teaching That Merits a Place in Christian Meditations 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Galatians 6: 7, 8; I John 1: 5—2:6 
The Sunday School Lesson for November 2 


It 1s important where one desires to 
understand the teachings of the Chris- 
tian religion concerning sin that its 
presentation in the Bible should first 
be clearly interpreted and apprehended. 
Sin as defined by the Holy Scripture 
means disobedience — disobedience, 
however, to God. When Paul wrote 
that the law is a schoolmaster to lead 
us to Christ, he was placing the tenets 
of the law as the standards of obedience 
to the divine will. He was implying 
an early covenant which had been made 
with the Chosen People. 

It is also to be remembered that in 
the beginning man was created in the 
image of God and endowed with 
knowledge and holiness. He had thus 
the nature and qualifications to main- 
tain an intimate communion with his 
Maker: that is, he could be in a state 
of obedience. The temptation to which 
man yielded at the instance of the 
devil’s seduction took the form of dis- 
obedience. It was the sort of transgres- 
sion that amounts to rebellion. It was a 
procedure against authority by one 
whose position in the scale of creation 
—that of steward and master—threw 
into confusion the whole plan of God 
for the earth and all that it contained. 
It made necessary the provision of a 
way of recovery. Otherwise Satan and 
evil would completely destroy what 
God had made and beheld to be good. 
The process of recovery implied the 
establishment of a covenant of law and 
the penalties of disobedience thereto. 


Separation from God 

Now the initial consequence of sin is 
separation from God. Separation in 
the realm of life means death. When 
God said to Adam, “In the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die,” He meant that disobedience would 
separate the creature from his Creator. 
That was death—spiritual death. Eter- 
nal spirtual death is eternal separation 
from God. Natural death is the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body. 

The theologians to whom the church 
properly looks for the careful con- 
sideration of the teachings of Holy 
Scripture are more reliable in this 
domain of sin than are scientists, al- 
though the latter are impressed by the 
laws which they find governing the 
activities of nature, the transgression 
of which brings consequences of dis- 
ruption and degeneration in the or- 
derly course of material and human 


affairs. Doubtless the temptation to 
involve the spiritual regime with the 
regime of nature is very great, and 
certainly the reader of the Bible can 
often make use of truths that have been 
developed in the realm which we call 
the natural one. But when the matter 
under consideration is sin, attention 
must be focused on the will of God for 
man, his creature. Sin is the disobe- 
dience, the disregard for His will. 


The Answer to Justice 


The second fact that stands out in 
the teaching of the Bible with refer- 
ence to the consequences of sin is the 
requirement of the justice of God. It 
is probably necessary to say that the 
justice of God and God’s will are of 
divine relationship. It is the fact that 
“God hath included all under sin,” the 
reason being that all have been guilty 
of transgressions. The Bible very 
frankly faces the situation which is de- 
scribed in the third chapter of the book 
of Genesis, where it is stated that 
Adam and Eve were expelled from the 
Garden of Eden. Their high original 
estate was lost. Their posterity, with- 
out exception, was born in a state of 
separation from God. It is as the result 
of that separation that we say all men 
are born in sin. Original sin is the great 
consequence of the disobedience of our 
first parents. 

The truth remains in the old doc- 
trine that if God chose to sever all con- 
nections with man, so that his disin- 
heritance should be an eternal one, it 
could not be said that divine justice 
had been unfair. As a matter of fact, 
divine love has interposed relative to 
the everlasting separation of man from 
his Maker and, to quote once more 
from St. Paul, “grace abounded,” and 
thus the penalties of the law were re- 
mitted. This was accomplished, how- 
ever, not by a mere fiat withdrawal of 
the application of divine hatred of sin 
and punishment for transgression; God 
in His Son took upon Himself the pen- 
alties for transgressions of the law and 
thus made provisions for what is very 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 27 to November 2 
What Sin Is. Romans 14: 13-23. 
The Harvest of Sin. Galatians 6: 6-10. 
Confessing Sin. I John 1: 5-10. 
. Cleansing from Sin. Isaiah 1: 16-20. 
The Blessedness of Forgiveness, Psalm 32: 


a II Cor. 5: 14-19. 


dene 


. New Creatures in Christ. 
Sin No More! John 8: 3-11 
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properly described as the domain of 
grace displacing the domain of the law. 
Our Lord put that relationship into a 
sentence when He said, “The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” 


Forgiveness Personal 


What must be constantly noted by 
the reader of the Bible is the realism — 


of this provision of divine forgiveness 


whereby the sinner can escape the pen- — 


alty of his sins. The text of the Bible 
which the Sunday school classes will 
study on November 2 is taken from a 
portion of the first epistle of St. John; 
that is, we have the testimony of the 


beloved disciple, who penetrated most 
deeply into the motives which actuated 


God in sending His only-begotten Son 
into the world. It is interesting to notice 
the figures of speech which John em- 
ployed—light and darkness, light and 
fellowship, truth and deception, decep- 
tion and sin, sin and its recognition, 
sinners and their unworthiness until 
they have been given the garment of 


righteousness, which is faith in Christ 


Jesus. But interpretive of all the fig- 
ures of speech which the beloved 
apostle uses is his declaration of the 
gift which he owes to the Son of God 
“who loved us and gave himself for us.” 
There is an implication of what God 
instituted when He created man in His 
own image in what John has to say 
relative to the effects of obedience, that 
same primary relationship to God which 
was instituted and followed in the Gar- 
den of Eden until man fell from his 
high estate. John wrote: “But whoso 
keepeth his word, in him verily is the 
love of God perfected: hereby know 
we that we are in him.” 


Disobedience 

People often sneer at the simplicity 
of the narrative of the fall of man from 
grace which we have in the third chap- 
ter of Genesis. It will be remembered 
that the tempter said unto the woman, 
“For God doth know that in the day ye 
eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil.” 

The old scholastic said that in the be- 
ginning man was created able to sin 
and able not to sin. The effect of yield- 
ing to temptation was to place him in a 
state in which he is not able not to sin. 
His redemption exalts him to the posi- 
tion of the good angels who are not 
able to sin. This old formula is quoted 
because it indicates the way of redemp- 
tion, the rescue of the sinner from the 
condition in which he is “not able not 
to sin” and his start toward that condi- 
tion of perfection which shall be his 
when he shall have been delivered from 
the world, the flesh, and the devil and 
given admission into the company of 
the saints in heaven. 


: 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Finding God—In the 
World of Nature 


Psalm 8 


Dors man find God? In a very real 
sense, man does not find God; but God 
finds man. A child wanders out on the 
sidewalk. Mother discovers that her 
child has wandered away and starts in 
quest of the lost. She meets the little 
one as casually as possible so that the 
child may not be frightened. In moth- 
er’s arms the little one says, “Mother, I 
knew I would find you.” We, children 
of God, are like that. God’s grace is 
searching for us. He seeks to let us 
know what He is like, to reveal Him- 
self as Father. It is a bit of human con- 
ceit—perhaps pardonable—that we 
speak of finding God. It is ours only to 
be found, to recognize Him in the way, 
to permit Him to take us in His arms. 

God’s first revelation of Himself is in 
nature. It has failed in the measure of 
our human blindness. Yet it was not 
entirely a failure and men have been 
able to learn something of the char- 
acter of God in the world about them. 


Where men recognized Him first. 


Anthropos was the Greek word for 
man, the animal that could look up. 
Man has been doing just that from the 
beginning, looking up at the starry 
heavens or the sunlit sky and reading 
there something of God’s character. 
Talmage, sensational preacher of a 


' former generation, said that next to 


the Bible the almanac was the most 
wonderful book in the world. The 
beauty of the world suggests the beauty 
of the Lord. Its perfect response to 
law and order reveals the perfect mind 
of the law-maker. Its provision for 
man’s needs tells of the fatherly inter- 
est of God in His children. 


Jesus read much of God’s love in 
nature and used the world about Him 
to illustrate His greatest sermons. He 
was an out-of-doors man, and we can- 
not wonder that He spent so many 
nights in the open under the starry sky. 
We can understand why a disciple of 
His in 1941 should write, “On a clear 
night I pray by the cpen window where 
I can see the stars.” 

Father and son were watching the 
fall flight of the wild ducks toward 
their southern home. Softly the father 
quoted: 


_ “He who from zone to zone 


) 


Guides through the boundless sky thy 
certain flight.” 


_ 


“Father, I am glad you said that,” 
said the boy. “Before you said it I just 
saw the ducks flying, but now I see the 
ducks and God.” Yes, God, is in nature 
seeking to be recognized. But we are 
rather dull and slow in our response. 


Most people find the record of nature 
confusing. 

Tennyson wrote of nature as “half 
concealing, half revealing,” the soul 
within. Around us is the unending 
struggle in the world. The strong are 
pitted against the weak and the clever 
against the strong. The law of tooth 
and nail rules the jungle, and over all 
is the law of the survival of the fittest. 
Peaceful seas soon change to wild 
waves of destruction, and sunny skies 
give place to black storm clouds. Earth- 
quake, hurricane, volcanic eruptions, 
all these seem to cast a doubt upon the 
good will of God. 

When man shows his beastly side we 
speak of “the natural man” and we 
quote that he is “at enmity with God.” 
The curse of war is upon us today, and 
men have reverted to a new struggle 
for survival. The very bounties that a 
good God has hidden in the universe 
and the laws designed for human hap- 
piness are now debased to the business 
of destruction. Can the world about 
us give us any clear picture of the God 
Who is the Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ? 


The book of nature cannot interpret 
God for us except by the light of the 
book of revelation. 


The idols of the heathen reveal how 
dismally men fail when they try to find 
God in the world without the help of 
revelation. The lost sheep of the 
Father’s fold would remain forever lost 
if there were no Good Shepherd. First 
we must see Christ, and then we may 
see His reflection in the world about us. 

There was a metal mirror made by a 
Japanese craftsman. One looking in 
this mirror could see a very clear re- 
flection of his face in the polished sur- 
face. If the mirror were placed in the 
direct sunlight and the beams of light 
were reflected on a smooth surface the 
image of Gautama Buddha would ap- 
pear. It is so in the mirror of nature. 
Men have looked into nature to see 
God. They have come away with a pic- 
ture of themselves. In iron and wood 
and stone they have built the picture 
that they saw, and their gods bear the 
confused lines of their own virtues and 
their own vices. The true picture of 
their God is there; but it is necessary 
to place the mirror of nature in the 


direct light of the Word. Then the char- 
acter of God may be seen, even in the 
storm. 

This is the light that illumined the 
mind of Wordsworth when he wrote: 

“My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky. 

So was it when my life began. 
So is it now, I am a man. 

So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die.” 

“The same yesterday, today and for- 
ever,” is the God of the universe. His 
attitude is not different when a passing 
cloud hides the sun or when war clouds 
black out human happiness. To be sure 
of this, we must hold fast the truth of 
the Gospel. 

Mother was putting her little boy to 
bed. It was time, she thought, for him 
to go to sleep in the dark. So she said, 
“Tonight I am going to put out the 
light.” But her little man was not sat- 
isfied unless she would promise to stay 
in the room with him. “But God will 
be in here to look after you,” she said. 
“Oh yes,” he answered, “but I need 
somebody here with a face.” We need 
not go into the processes of Christian 
education that has failed so far to make 
God real to that boy. But out of his 
plea for “somebody with a face” he 
voiced the universal need of the human 
heart. God is here in His mountains 
and valleys, His trees and flowers, and 
in His skies by night and by day; but 
our fears will not be stilled and our as- 
pirations satisfied until we see our God 
revealed in the face of Jesus Christ. 
Here natural religion inevitably fails. 
Here all the isms fail that do not center 
in the living, victorious Son of God. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, November 2. 
Next topic, “Finding God—In the 
Bible.” 


GOD IN NATURE 


TueErE’s nothing bright, above, below, 

From flowers that bloom to stars that 
glow, 

But in its light my soul can see 

Some features of the Deity. 


There’s nothing dark, below, above, 
But in its gloom I trace Thy love, 
And meekly wait the moment when 
Thy touch shall make all bright again. 


The light, the dark, where’er I look, 
Shall be one pure and shining book, 
Where I may read, in words of flame, 
The glories of thy wondrous name. 
—Thomas Moore 
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Across the Field 


CONFERENCE OF INNER MISSION WORKERS 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


PARADISE Farts in the Pocono Moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania was the scene of 
the annual Inner Mission Conference 
and Retreat sponsored by the Board of 
Inner Missions of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania September 10 to 12. Be- 
gun in 1916 as a conference for Inner 
Mission Workers, it has enlarged its 
program to include volunteer workers 
in congregations, and pastors. 

Almost 200 pastors, deaconesses, mis- 
sionaries, institutional workers, parish 
workers and lay people attended. 

The devotional service and the Re- 
treat were in charge of the Rev. Francis 
A. Shearer, assistant to the Executive 
Secretary of the Board. 

The address at the opening service 
Wednesday evening was delivered by 
Conrad Wilker, D.D., president of the 
Board of the Good Shepherd Home, 
Allentown, Pa. He spoke of the dis- 
tinctive character of the Inner Missions 
because it is dominated by the Spirit 
of God and faith in Christ. 

A welcome to the conference on be- 
half of the Board of Inner Missions was 
extended by its president, Mr. Albert 
E. Koch. The Rev. N. B. Yerger of 
Trinity Church, Quakertown, as chair- 
man of the Program Committee, ex- 
plained the object the Board had in 
mind, namely, “to make every mem- 
ber and every congregation Inner Mis- 
sion minded.” 

Thursday morning the Rev. J. Ray 
Houser, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Williamsport, showed how the laity can 
work in congregational evangelism. 
Pastor Conrad Raker, superintendent 
of the Good Shepherd Home, discussed 
the causes of physical handicaps and 
how the church agencies aid in re- 
habilitation. 


Penal Inmates 


Mr. Albert G. Fraser, executive sec- 
retary of the venerable Pennsylvania 
Prison Society, pointed out in a force- 
ful way how pastors and laymen can 
and should carry out the injunction of 
our Lord, “I was in prison and ye vis- 
ited me.” 

There was an earnest discussion on 
the training of professional and volun- 
teer workers led by Dr. G. H. Bechtold, 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Inner Missions; Sister Anna Ebert, 
Directing Sister of the Philadelphia 
Deaconess Motherhouse; and William 
F, Herrmann, D.D., pastor of Immanuel 
Church, Philadelphia. The group was 
agreed that the Church should provide 
for the professional training of its new 
workers. Sister Anna stressed the fact 


By G. H. Becutoip 


that the deaconess is being trained for 
special fields as carefully as secular 
workers. She said that the Inner Mis- 
sion would make more progress if more 
growing women would choose the 
diaconate as a life vocation. 

Dr. Herrmann, who had been trained 
as a deacon at the Colony of Mercy in 
Bielefeld, challenged the young men 
of our Church to become deacons ac- 
cording to the needs of our times. With 
humor and grim earnestness he laid 
bare our unwillingness to become “ser- 
vants of the Lord.” 

C. E. Krumbholz, D.D., secretary of 
the Department of Welfare of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, related Con- 
gregational Evangelism to the national 
scene. He indicated how the disloca- 
tion of society imposed new respon- 
sibilities on the local congregation. 
Greater individual and co-operative 
efforts to stem the tide of secularism 
are demanded. 


Judge Henninger 


The ever genial Judge James F. 
Henninger, president of the Community 
Chest of Allentown, presented some 
reasons why Inner Mission agencies do 
not participate in the distribution of 
community funds. A lively discussion 
followed which showed that the con- 
ference was not in complete agreement 
with the learned jurist. 

At the afternoon session “A Congre- 
gational Inner Mission Program for 
City Churches” was presented by the 
Rev. G. Martin Ruoss, pastor of the 
Church of the Advocate, Lancaster, 
with Miss Jane Taylor, parish worker 
of St. John’s, Allentown, as the dis- 
cussant. Many problems were discussed. 

The Rev. Luther N. Schaeffer, pas- 
tor of the Spies-Oley Parish in “Twelve 
Points” discussed the congregational 
program of the rural church and 
showed the unique position of the rural 
church in the life of the whole church. 

An instruction period with “Visita- 
tion of Institutions in a Congregation’s 
Parish” was given by the Rev. A. R. 
Chatten, a member of the City Mission 
Staff of the Board. He was assisted in 
the discussion by the Rev. C. O. Dierolf, 
S.T.D., of Philadelphia, and the Rev. 
R. E. Kern of Hamburg. 

There was considerable interest in 
the subject, “Private Placement of 
Aged Dependents.” Miss Kathryn 
Knerr, a member of the staff of the 
Lutheran Children’s Bureau described 
how private placement of aged persons 
in families is carried out and how it 
serves both the client and the church 
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home. This problem is becoming acute, 
because there are now more than ~ 
11,000,000 persons in the United States 
sixty-five years of age and older. q 

Mr. Fraser had the concluding ad- 
dress on the subject, “How Does One 
Help a Prisoner?” Speaking out of a 
long experience, gained by contacts 
with the wards of the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society, he emphasized that the 
greatest work is to help a discharged 
prisoner to help himself through en- 
couragement, guidance and _ self-dis- 
covery. 

Between periods an enthusiastic 
group of twenty-five persons held a 
case study conference under the direc- 
tion of Miss Lula B. Sachs, superinten- 
dent of the Lutheran Children’s 
Bureau. 

Recreation was in charge of Mrs. 
C. O. Dierolf, who put the group at ease. 

The strenuous hours of the confer- 
ence made everyone ready for the Re- 
treat on Friday. Pastor Shearer was the 
retreat master. For many it was a 
unique experience. In the quiet of the 
mountain chapel cares and burdens 
vanished. The three meditations gave 
us a new vision of “The Changeless 
Christ,” “The Changed Self,” and “The 
Changeless Commission.” 


PRESIDENTS OF SYNODS 
CONFER 


(Continued from page 2) 


tors’ Salaries, and Army and Navy 
Chaplaincies. Reference was made to 
actions of the Omaha Convention con- 
cerning the adjustment of pastors’ 
salaries and, though not called upon 
by name, a large per cent of the pres- 
idents present made particular refer- 
ence to conditions existing within their 
respective synods. The opinions ex- 
pressed indicated that the presidents 
do not regard the problem in general 
as being as serious as might appear 
from particular cases. Nevertheless it 
was the unanimous opinion that there 
should be a general advance of pastors’ 
salaries in proportion to the increased 
cost of living and to meet the require- 
ments of special circumstances. The 
following resolution was adopted: 


That the Executive Board of the U. L. 
C. A. be requested to send a letter on 
this subject to the presidents of the 
constituent synods for use in congre- 
gations, asking church councils to 
make such increase of pastors’ salaries 
as circumstances would seem to war- 
rant. 


The idea connected with the adoption 
of the above resolution was that such 
a letter might be sent out by the pres- 
idents of the synods with an accom- 
panying letter from the synod itself. 
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Chaplains’ Work 


_ Under the discussion of supervision 


_of chaplains, it was made clear that the 


reference was to relationship between 
ministers who have gone into the serv- 
ice of the country and the synods to 
which they belong. 

The question of registration of Lu- 
theran men in Army and Navy service 
received special attention. Various sug- 
gestions were made concerning the 
method used by synods and congrega- 
tions in their efforts to follow the men 
wherever they may be located and to 
have complete information concerning 
all Lutheran men in the hands of reg- 
ular chaplains and also all workers 
connected with the Service Men’s Divi- 
sion of the National Lutheran Council. 
Particular attention was given to the 
need for plans by which all ministerial 
acts by chaplains, like baptism, con- 
firmation, and so forth, would be 
properly registered in established con- 
gregations. In this connection the fol- 
‘lowing resolution was adopted: 


That the Executive Board request the 
Committee on Army and Navy Work 
to study and propose regulations of 
work of chaplains in relation to the 
organized Church. 


Church Relationships 

The morning session of September 
10 was devoted to the discussion of 
U. L. C. A. relationships. The discus- 
sion of this subject was prefaced by a 


strong emphasis given by President 


Knubel to the concern of the Church 
for its own internal relationships in 
connection with any discussion of its 
external relationships. The morning 
session was given to the discussion of 
the external relationships, chief among 
which were relationship to the Federal 
Council and the relationships therein 
involved; second, to special movements, 
characteristic of abnormal conditions— 
local, national and world-wide; third, 
relationship between the National Lu- 
theran Council and the Lutheran World 
Convention. This was perhaps the ses- 
sion of most intense discussion, involv- 
ing both principles and policies. No 
action was taken except in reference 
to the relationship to the Federal Coun- 
ceil of Churches. In that case, action 
was taken as a result of the official in- 
vitation of the Federal Council to the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
to take full membership in the Coun- 
cil. The discussion was characterized 
throughout by a friendly feeling to- 
ward the Federal Council in its basic 
purposes and the spirit of separatism 
had no advocates. After lengthy discus- 
sion, a resolution was adopted for con- 
sideration by the Executive Board. 


-1942’s Anniversaries 

__ The afternoon session of September 
10, the final session of the conference, 
was given to the consideration of sub- 
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Tews Materials for - a, 


New Christmas Service 


CHRISTMAS 


THE CHRISTMAS ALBUM 
By HENRY W. SNYDER, SR. 


A simple and dignified service including several novel exercises, familiar carols, poems 
and a pageant based on the idea of an album opening to reveal characters mentioned. 


Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 


New Christmas Pageant 


THEY SAW THE YOUNG CHILD 
By VIRGINIA GRASSEL 


A beautiful pageant utilizing nothing other than the text, characters and scenes of 


the Scriptural account. 


The action is in pantomime, with spoken parts to be handled 


by a reader if desired. Relatively simple properties required. Can be very effective 


with a minimum of rehearsing. 


Includes familiar hymns and carols. 


Price, 15 cents each; 4 copies for 50 cents; $1.25 a dozen. 


Current Pageants 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
By SARAH E. BITNER 


A Christmas pageant portraying the 
spirit of Christmas as given in the Bible 
story, showing its applications in life and 
expressing a hope for the future universal 
adoption of love in the hearts of men. 
Complete directions provided. 


Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


IMMANUEL 
By WILFRIED TAPPERT 


A dramatic representation of the Christ- 
mas story after the manner of the old 
mystery type of dramatization. The whole 
effort is to present the Scriptural Christ- 
mas story in a vivid, appealing, unique, 
and withal churchly, manner. Full direc- 
tions included. 


Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


Returnable examination copies of pageants sent on request. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS 


Columbia 


Chicago 


jects under the general heading “Mis- 
sionary Zeal.” President Knubel em- 
phasized the importance of a quickened 
interest on the part of the whole 
Church in its primary and comprehen- 
sive commission to evangelize the 
world. In this connection it was em- 
phasized once more that the troubles 
of the world are due to its rejection, 
or neglect, or ignorance of the pur- 
poses and plans of God and that the 
ultimate remedy of world problems is 
in the actual Christianization of the 
people of all nations. In this connec- 
tion much attention was given to the 
proposed celebrations of the anniver- 
saries of Muhlenberg and Heyer in 
1942. The various plans and provisions 
for personal evangelism were discussed 
with particular reference to the min- 
istry of tracts, so recently instituted 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pittsburgh 


under U. L. C. A. promotion plans. 

Much attention was given to the 
activities of the Church in the field of 
home missions, viewed both from the 
standpoint of the constituent synods 
and that of the Board of American Mis- 
sions. As a result of this discussion, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


That the Executive Board arrange for 
a joint conference between the Board 
of American Missions and the pres- 
idents of the constituent synods on the 
day prior to the convention of the 
U. L. C. A. in 1942, and that the mem- 
bership of this conference shall be 
limited to the presidents of synods or 
their official representatives, synodical 
missionary superintendents, members 
’ of the Board of American Missions 
and its official staff of secretaries. 


The conference expressed apprecia- 
tion of Chaplain Shepfer’s services. 
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No Goal Without the First Step 


The Goal 


5% 
of the Confirmed 
Members Subscribing 


for 


The Lutheran 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 


East Berlin 

Trinity Snyder Alleman 

St. John 
Carlisle 

First, Harry L. Saul, D.D. 

St. Paul, Harry B. Stock, D.D. 
Altoona 

St. James, J. F. Flegler 
Harrisburg 

St. Paul, George T. Miller 


FLORIDA SYNOD 
Wiersdale 
St. John, C. R. Botsford, D.D. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD 
Cullman, Ala. 

Christ, Cecil C. Helmly 
Marlow 

Miller Chapel 

Mt. Olivet 

Zion 
Oglethorpe 

sy ea | John D. Zeigler 


St. John | 


Thos. H. Weeks 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 
Maywood 
St. John, Vacant 
Washington 
St. Mark, Carl D. Kammeyer 
Polo 
Evan. Luth., Martin G. Kabele 


INDIANA SYNOD 
Elwood 

St. John, Rebert H. Heine 
Indianapolis 

Bethlehem, Donald E. Elder 
South Bend 

Holy Trinity, Robert H. Daube 


IOWA SYNOD 
Nevada 

Memorial, J. O. Simon, D.D. 
Cedar Rapids 

First, H. G. Schwegler 


KANSAS SYNOD 
Wichita 
St. Paul, E. E. Stauffer, D.D. 
Bunkerhill 
Mt. Zion 
Wilson 
Excelsior 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
First, Fred H. Bloch 


Max Gilmer 


MARYLAND SYNOD 
Baltimore 
Emmanuel, Chas. J. Hines 
Washington, D. C. 
Atonement, H. E. Snyder 
Zion, Edward G. Goetz 


Hundreds of congregations are on the way 
because they have enrolled in the subscription 
campaign during 
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MICHIGAN SYNOD 
Three Rivers 
St. John, Wm. E. Watts 


MIDWEST SYNOD 
Pender 
St. Peter, Paul C. Kuehner 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Chalfont 

St. James, Myron A. Eichner 
Ephrata 

Trinity, Paul J. Henry 
Mahanoy City 

Christ, R. E. Kramer 
Palmerton 

Holy Trinity, Roland G. Bortz 
Philadelphia 

St. James, Ira S. Fritz 

St. Michael-Zion, K. E. B. Molzahn 
Wenonah, N. J. 

Holy Trinity, Geo. W. Forell 


NEBRASKA SYNOD 
Stamford 
Trinity, H. Henriksen 


NEW YORK SYNOD 
Albany 

Trinity, Walter F. Frey 
Blasdell 

First, E. J. Simpson, Jr. 
Buffalo 

First Redeemer, Wm. C. Kaiser 
New York City 

St. Thomas, Wm. C. Otten 
Liverpool 

St. Paul, John H. Dudde 
Brooklyn 

St. Paul, Wm. O. Bruckner 
Long Valley, N. J. 

Zion, James W. Emerick 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
Bear Poplar 

St. Luke, Earl K. Bodie 
Cherryville 

St. John, W. G. Cobb 
Mt. Holly 

Good Shepherd, E. H. Kohn 
Lenoir 

St. Stephen, L. Summie Miller 
Raleigh - 

Holy Trinity, C. E. Norman 
Claremont 

Mt. Calvary, R. B. Sigmon 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
Appleton, Wis. 

Trinity, C. H. Zeidler 
Madison, Wis. 

Luther Memorial, C. A. Puls 


OHIO SYNOD 
North Baltimore 
St. Luke, W. R. Rings 
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PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
Apollo 

First, Martin L. Clare 
Erie 

Luther Memorial, E. M. Gerhart 
Connellsville 

Trinity, Wm. H. Hetrick 
Manorville 

Grace, Elmer F. Rice 
Freedom 

St. John, E. Victor Roland 
McKeesport 

St. John, Myron E. Cole 
Meadville 

Trinity, Paul E. Daugherty 
Munhall 

Messiah, Chas. M. Teufel 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 
Denver, Colo. 

Messiah, Chas. A. Epple 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

St. Paul, W. F. Martin 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Trinity, L. C. Soker 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
Cameron 
St. Matthew, Carl B. Caughman 
Pomaria 
St. Paul 
Prosperity 
St. Philip 
Bachman 
St. Luke, J. Virgil Long 
Columbia 
St. Andrew 
Irmo 
St. Michael 
Charleston 
St. John, Geo. J. Gongaware, D.D. 
St. Matthew, W. C. Davis, D.D. 
Columbia 
Ebenezer, Chas. E. Fritz 
West Columbia 
St. David, L. O. Dasher 


J. E. Roof 


Jas. D. Kinard 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 

Moore’s Store 
Solomon 

Mi jeckae A. K. Yount 
St. Mary 

Stanley 
St. Luke 

Shenandoah 
St. Paul 
St. Peter 

Roanoke 
Emmanuel 

Blue Ridge ERR EN 
Glade Creek 

Rural Retreat 


Lester A. Wertz 


Grace A. J. Shumate 
St. Paul 

Middlebrook 
Mt. Tabor, H. E. Poff 

Pulaski 


Woman’s Mem., J. Luther Mauney 
Staunton 

Christ, Melvin S. Lange 
Pembroke 

Pembroke Mem. 
Newport 

St. Paul 
Winchester 

Grace, Carl A. Honeycutt 


H. L. Huntley 


WARTBURG SYNOD 
Wellsburg, Iowa 
St. Paul, F. Albin Heinz 
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Jiamond Jubilee 


NesrasKA territorial history came 
yack to life again when on August 24 
st. John’s Church near Auburn, Nebr., 
mown as the “Old Stone Church,” 
‘elebrated the seventy-fifth anniver- 
ary of the founding of their congre- 
tation, the Rev. Gustave K. Wienke, 
5r., pastor. 

‘The services of song and praise and 
he spoken word, customary for such 
yxecasions, were embellished by the 
resentation of anniversary gifts from 
he local organizations (lectern and 
julpit Bibles, etc.), and an epic poem, 
written by Mrs. G. K. Wienke, Sr., es- 
ecially for the occasion and read dra- 
natically by her daughter Marie. The 
yriginal stone church, the congrega- 
ion’s first house of worship, was partly 
urned into a museum in which curios 
yf bygone days were on exhibition. 

Speakers for the occasion—besides 
-astor Wienke—were Dr. F. C. Wieg- 
man, president of Midland College, 
‘remont, Nebr.; the Rev. Herman 
xzoede, Columbus, Nebr., president of 
Midwest Synod, whose parents had 
yeen married in this church and he 
1imself baptized on the spot where he 
spoke as leading official of a district 
synod; the Rev. G. K. Wienke, Jr., 
Th.D., of Northboro, Iowa, a son of the 
yarsonage; and Dr. Martin Schroeder, 
4incoln, Nebr., field secretary for Mid- 
west Synod. In addition to sermons, 
iddresses, and poetry the impressive 
yageant, “The Banner of the Cross,” 
was presented in the evening. 


Spiritual Care for Homesteaders 
In the spring of 1856, eleven years 
yefore Nebraska achieved statehood, a 
colony of thirteen families came in 
overed wagons from Illinois and set- 
led in this vicinity to take up home- 
tead rights under patents signed by 
he President of the United States. 
300n the need of spiritual care became 
pparent. If for no other reason, the 
raves in the cemetery tell the story. 
An epidemic took its toll. The earliest 
raves bear the date 1857. In those days 
arm homes were used for divine wor- 
hip and the missionaries, who for the 
sreater part formed an integrated sec- 
ion of this migration, traveled great 
listances to minister with Word and 
Sacrament, caring also for colonies in 
Owa and Missouri, the great river 
lividing their territory. In 1866 ten 
eres of land were purchased for $23.40, 
which was to provide the needs for 
os acre, church building, and house 
or a resident pastor’s family. When 
he cornerstone of the church was laid, 
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MIDWEST SYNOD’S SECOND OLDEST CONGREGATION 
| KNEW COVERED WAGON DAYS 


By Martin ScHROEDER 


the occasion was important enough that 
the Governor of Nebraska, the Hon. 
R. W. Furnas, came all the way from 
Lincoln to be guest of honor. In a near- 


‘by quarry the stones were found for 


the first church, which was also to serve 
for the time being as schoolhouse and 
residence for the pastors. 


Early Customs 

The congregational minutes of the 
early years are rich in reflections of 
the times. After a bell had been se- 
cured in 1872, weighing 1,520 pounds, 
a gift from the German government, 
an East-Frisian custom was introduced 
to ring the bell three times daily— 
morning, noon, and at sunset; also 
upon the death of a member, provided 
he was paid up in his dues. Members 
were charged according to the space 
used by their families, the rental run- 
ning for the year. Front seats were 
$3.50 each; less, farther back. By com- 
parison, the balcony occupants had a 
bargain. The school year ran seven 
months, four days a week, the sessions 
being distributed over the slack sea- 
sons in farm work, particularly the 
winter. The children and their pastor- 
teacher were always kept busy, even 
if the farmers were not. That Nebraska 
ranks among the states with highest 
literacy percentage of its population 
may partly be ascribed to the fact that 
up to the time of compulsory public 
education the immigrant Lutheran 
churches taught their offspring along 
with religion the fundamentals of the 
R’s, the pastor usually being the entire 


At the Dedication 
Service (upper, left) 
President Goede, 
President Wiegman, 
Pastor Wienke, Sr., 
Dr. Wienke, Jr., and 
Dr. Schroeder 
(upper, right) 

The Parsonage, Church 
and Sunday School 
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teaching staff. Unaided by denomina- 
tional schedules and devices, he had to 
act by his own inspiration. 

In those years the annual number of 
child baptisms were equal to what the 
present records show for five years. 
Out of fifty-nine family names found 
in the records of the sixties, twelve still 
occur in the present list, testifying to 
the presence of a traditional attach- 
ment to the soil. Noteworthy is the 
story of St. John’s organist. It was 
fifty years ago when the congregation 
purchased their present organ. There 
was also need of an organist, and Pas- 
tor Dirks, an able musician himself, 
trained a young man to fill that office. 
The training and encouragement was 
so thorough that said young man, Mr. 
George Frerichs, has not failed in all 
these years to be in his place on Sun- 
day morning, surrounded by the choir. 
Their singing added much to the serv- 
ices along with that of the children’s 
choir in charge of Miss Rachel Wienke. 


Memorial Service for Pastors 

Eight pastors have served this con- 
gregation during these seventy-five 
years. They were: F. W. Beckmann, 
1866-72; L. Feistner, 1872-76; J. H. 
Dirks, 1876-1916; E. Pett, 1916-19; F. H. 
Saemann, 1919-20; I. Duhrkop, 1920- 
24; R. Kunzendorf, 1925-32; and the 
present pastor, Gustave K. Wienke, Sr., 
since 1933. Two of these pastors, Dirks 
and Duhrkop, have found their last 
resting place in St. John’s cemetery. 
They were remembered together with 
the others by a brief open-air memo- 
rial service and placing the day’s altar 
flowers upon their graves. 

During the present pastorate many 
improvements in the affairs of the con- 
gregation and church school have been 
made. Luther League and Women’s 
Missionary activities are observed. 


* 
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New Superintendent 
Installed at Germantown 
Orphans’ Home 


INSTALLATION of the Rev. Walter R. 
Harrison as superintendent of the 
Home for Orphans and Aged in Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, took place 
October 5. 

Pastor Harrison succeeds the Rev. 
Paul C. Empie, who is now the secre- 
tary of benevolence in the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. 

Unique in the history of the Minis- 
terium is the election to administrative 
positions in all three of the synod’s or- 
phanages of men in the early years of 


Superintendent Walter R. Harrison 


their ministry. The Rev. Conrad Raker 
has become successor to his father, Dr. 
John Raker, at the Good Shepherd 
Home in Allentown, and the Rev. Paul 
J. Henry was recently installed as as- 
sistant to his father, Dr. Jonas Henry, 
at Topton Home. 

Pastor Harrison was ordained by the 
Ministerium in 1938, following gradua- 
tion from Muhlenberg College in 1935 
and the Philadelphia Seminary. He 
has served three years as pastor of 
Epiphany Church, Pleasantville, N. J. 
He began work at the Home Septem- 
ber 1. 

The installation was conducted by 
the Rev. Bela Shetlock, president of the 
Ministerium’s Philadelphia Conference. 
The Rev. Frederick Flothmeier, Phila- 
delphia, vice-president of the German- 
town Home board of trustees, delivered 
the charge to the new superintendent, 
and the Rev. Norman Y. Ritter of 
Perkasie gave the charge to the con- 
gregation assembled in the Home 
chapel. Dr. W. Karl Hemsath, Phila- 
delphia, conducted the liturgy. 


There are now 150 children in the 
Germantown Home, and 106 old peo- 
ple. Unusual progress has marked the 
last few years in the erection of new 
buildings and the reorganization of the 
work. A large number of auxiliary or- 
ganizations have been formed, and vig- 
orous support secured for the Home’s 
program. 


Weekday Religious 


Instruction in 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LuTHERAN churches of Rochester, 
N. Y., have organized a city-wide sys- 
tem whereby Lutheran pupils from 
each high school go to the nearest Lu- 
theran church once a week for re- 
ligious instruction. 

The new law of the State of New 
York allows high schools to dismiss 
students for religious instruction at a 
certain hour each week, determined by 
local authorities, the students receiving 
full credit toward graduation. A Roch- 
ester committee composed of Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews has made 
arrangement with the local Board of 
Education so that all pupils of the city 
are released for the last period on Mon- 
day, with parents’ consent. Those who 
do not elect religious instruction have 
a study hour at the school. Attendance 
and tardiness records are kept and 
submitted to the school authorities. 

Protestant arrangements are made 
through the Rochester Federation of 
Churches, which has organized inter- 
denominational classes in churches near 
the high schools and which has also 
made provision for the Lutheran stu- 
dents to attend the nearest Lutheran 
church class instead of the interde- 
nominational group if they so desire. 
At the present time 162 Lutheran stu- 
dents are enrolled. The north and east 
sections of the city send their pupils 
to the Church of the Reformation, 
where classes are conducted by the 
Rev. William Krumwiede, the Rev. 
Paul Schmieder, and Frederick R. 
Knubel, D.D. Pupils from high schools 
in the northwest section of the city 
meet in Redeemer Church under the 
Rev. William Long Dowler and the 
Rev. Albert Schofer; those in the west 
section at Trinity Church under the 
Rev. Henry C. Erbes; those in the 
southwest section at a nearby church 
under the Rev. Alfred L. Beck; and 
those in the south section at St. Mark’s, 
under the Rev. C. A. Behnke. The 
Executive and Curriculum Committee 
consists of Pastors Dowler, Knubel, 
Krumwiede, and Behnke (Missouri 
Synod). 

The curriculum for the first year, for 
all classes, is the Life of Christ and 
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Church History. Most classes are using 
the workbooks of “We Would See 
Jesus,” one of the units in the Chris- 
tian Youth Series prepared by the 
Parish and Church School Board of the 
United Lutheran Church. FF. Reg 


Golden Jubilee 


Augsburg Church at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
with special services September 23-28. 
Prior to the celebration the organ had 
been rebuilt at a cost of $2,000, with 
chimes, five new manuals, and new 
keyboards, as a memorial to the late 
George Roediger from his wife. At the 
service of dedication Pastor S. W. Hahn, 
D.D., announced that $2,500 had been 
given toward reduction of the debt by 
the members of the congregation. Not 
one personal solicitation had been 
made, all gifts being voluntary. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. Jacob L. 
Morgan, president of the North Caro- 
lina Synod. 

At the anniversary party Tuesday 
evening, September 23, the guest 
speaker was the Rev. Herbert Spaugh 
of Charlotte, N. C., former organist of 
Augsburg Church. At other gatherings 
during the week the speakers were the 
Rev. E. A. Shenk, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Dr. I. E. Long, Charleston, S. C.; and 
Dr. F. C. Longaker, Salem, Va. At the 
Sunday school hour on the twenty- 
eighth the Rev. J. A. L. Miller, charter 
member of Augsburg and for many 
years superintendent of the Sunday 
school, delivered the address. 

Augsburg congregation has had 
eleven pastors, the first of whom was 
the Rev. J. I. Goodman. Dr. Hahn has 
been pastor since 1925. The congrega- 
tion was organized as a Sunday school 
by the Rev. W. A. Lutz. The present 
church building was dedicated in Sep- 
tember 1927. The resident membership 
is now 357. In spite of the financial de- 
pression of recent years, the original 
indebtedness of $35,000 has been 
steadily reduced to $8,500. There is a 
definite determination on the part of 
these people to liquidate this remain- 
ing debt in the near future. 


Seventy-five Years Old 


Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, Melbourne, Ky., 
the Rev. Olan W. Aughbaugh pastor, 
celebrated the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the laying of the cornerstone of 
their present house of worship Septem- 
ber 28. Events of the day included The 
Service with Holy Communion in the 
morning, a basket dinner, and an after- 
noon service. At this latter service let- 


. 
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ters and personal greetings from pas- 
tors of the neighboring churches in the 
community and of sister congregations 
in the Cincinnati area were presented. 
An attractive memorial booklet which 
included a brief congregational history 
and the present personnel and auxil- 
aries was distributed. Approximately 
two hundred people spent all or part 
of the day at this scene of fond and 
sacred memories. 

' The congregation was organized in 
1861 through the labors of the Rev. J. 


St. John’s Church, Melbourne, Ky. 


Christian Dingeldey, a Lutheran mis- 
sionary. The present church was built 
in 1866. The influx of German immi- 
grants from 1848 onward, who sought 
liberty and economic betterment in the 
New World, largely accounts for St. 
John’s organization and growth. For 
many years the congregation was a free 
church, loosely affiliated with the Ger- 
man Evangelical Protestant group, now 
a part of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. In 1922, during the pastorate 
of the Rev. Clemens W. Schirmer, the 
congregation joined the Synod of Ohio 
and so regained fully its Lutheran her- 
itage. Recently it has joined the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod. The present 
pastor is a graduate of Hamma Divinity 
School in the class of 1941. ~ 


Silver Anniversary 


Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of Tem- 
ple Lutheran Church, Brookline, Dela- 
ware County, Pa., was observed with 
special services October 5-12. The ser- 
mons on anniversary Sunday were 
preached by Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
president of Gettysburg Seminary, and 
yr. J. Henry Harms, pastor of the 
yhurch of the Holy Communion, Phila- 

hia, Pa. Community Night Dr. 
n P. Swank, superintendent of 
pons of the Central Pennsylvania 


sday morning the twentieth an- 
liversary party of the Ladies’ Guild 
as held. A Communion Service held 
Uetober 12 closed the celebration. 


Temple Church started in 1914 from 
a combination of the Union Sunday 
School of Brookline and the Brookline 
Christian Endeavor. After meeting in 
various types of buildings, Temple con- 
gregation was definitely organized Sep- 
tember 10, 1916, with thirty charter 
members, under the direction of Dr. 
S. D. Daugherty. The present pastor, 
Dr. William C. Ney, began his pastor- 
ate here May 2, 1920. September 1, 
1922, two additional lots were pur- 
chased to permit expansion, and De- 
cember 5, 1926, ground was broken for 
the church building. The church was 
dedicated January 8, 1928. 

That Temple Church has kept pace 
with the rapid development of the com- 
munity in which it was established 
twenty-five years ago is evidenced by 
the increased membership from thirty 
charter members to 410 communing 
members, 847 confirmed members, and 
1,082 baptized members. With as- 
sistance from friends in the community, 
these members have faithfully served 
and contributed to make possible this 
church plant representing a cost of 
$140,000. The auxiliary organizations 
of the congregation are alive to their 
tasks, and under the able leadership 
of the pastor the church has a bright 
future. 


Pleasant City Church 
Rebuilt After Fire 


THE country church is neither dead 
nar dying, if the recent happenings at 
Mt. Zion Church, Pleasant City, Ohio, 
are any indication of the mind of the 
people. September 28 Mt. Zion Church 
was dedicated, the fifth church build- 
ing of this congregation. 

Under the capable leadership of the 
Rev. Leo S. LaFontaine, a $10,000 brick 
and stone church was constructed after 
a fire destroyed the old one January 
17, 1938. 

The act of dedication was performed 
by Dr. George W. Miley, president of 
the Ohio Synod, who preached the ser- 
mon. At the other services on Sunday 
and during the week the 
speakers were the Rev. 
Walden M. Holl of New 
Philadelphia; the Rev. 
George D. Keister, pres- 
ident of the Eastern Con- 
ference of the Synod of 
Ohio; Pastor LaFontaine; 
the Rev. Joseph Frease, 
director of religious educa- 
tion and young people’s 


Mt. Zion Church, 
Pleasant City, Ohio, 
a Typical Rural Church 
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work in the Synod of Ohio; Dr. A. M. 
Himes, Cambridge, Ohio; and the Rev. 
W. E. Buchholtz, Roseville, Ohio. 

The first pastor of the congregation 
was the Rev. William G. Keil (1830- 
1860), a pioneer Lutheran preacher 
from Guernsey County, Virginia. Dur- 
ing these 111 years the congregation 
has had twenty-nine pastors, the pres- 
ent pastor having served faithfully for 
the past five years. 

This congregation was host to the 
Eastern Conference of the Ohio Synod 
September 18 and 19. Pastors and lay- 
men enjoyed genuine rural hospitality. 


The Lutheran Society, 
Inc. of New York 


will hold a meeting of unusual interest 
Thursday evening, October 23, in the 
Parish House of St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, 132 East 54th Street at Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. “Synod 
Unity and Why It Has Not Been Re- 
alized” will be the theme of a talk by 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur Brunn, fourth na- 
tional vice-president of the Missouri 
Synod; by the Rev. Dr. Walton H. 
Greever, secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America; and the 
Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Meyer of the 
American Lutheran Church. 

The Lutheran Society has long been 
interested in this important subject, 
and during former President Henry 
Waltemade’s administration a poll was 
taken, the results of which were over- 
whelmingly in favor of consolidation. 
Mr. Waltemade is now chairman of the 
committee appointed by Fred G. Kraft, 
president of the society, which is urging 
action. The other members of the com- 
mittee are: Gustav Zimmerman, Chris- 
tian J. Wefer, William T. Dieckman, 
Herman F. Bellmer, Joseph W. Heim- 
soth, E. Louis Holtermann, F. Corne- 
lius Wandmacher, George W. Reuther. 

All Lutheran laymen are welcome 
and cordially invited to this meeting, 
and the society provides, without 
charge, a buffet supper at 6.30 P. M. 
Addresses are scheduled for 8.00 P. M. 
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SASKATOON COLLEGE AND SEMINARY REJOICE 


Appreciation of the Faithful 


“Tts is the day which the Lord hath 
made, we will rejoice and be glad in it” 
(Psalm 118: 24). September 30 marked 
the completion of the laying of water 
and sewer mains from the Saskatoon 
City system to the buildings of the Lu- 
theran College and Seminary. At one 
o’clock on this day the battery of 
trench-digging and trench-filling ma- 
chines with trucks and other equipment 
moved slowly out from our campus un- 
der the direction of city engineers and 
operators. The work assigned them had 
been completed in record time and we 
and they rejoiced together. 

For twenty-five years our institution 
had waited for this development. For 
twenty-five years we have hauled 
water in our truck. Henceforth it will 
flow through underground mains from 
the city reservoirs and the conveniences 
of downtown homes and _ institutions 
will be available for our population. 
“All things come to those who wait—if 
they wait long enough,” is an adage 
that has come true with us in this mat- 
ter. It has come true, however, not by 
accident, nor because of the lapse of 
time, but because God has been with 
His people and moved His servants in 
divers places to carry out His will. As 
we rejoice, may we thank Him for His 
goodness and for His wonderful works 
among the children of men. I would 
like to name all our faithful friends 
who have helped us put in our own sys- 
tem when the city found itself unable 
to carry its own improvements so far 
into the suburban commons, but I can- 
not do it because so many of them have 
not let their left hand know what their 
right hand has been doing. I do want 
to say, however, with the utmost em- 
phasis, a heartfelt “Thank you!” to all. 


$5,000 from U. L. C. A. Women 
Under the inspiration of Dr. Gould 
Wickey the lead was taken by the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church with a gift of 
$5,000. Others followed, and the hope 
of water mains with which we began 
became a reality of water mains and 
sewers. The whole cost will be paid 
for in cash without borrowing any 
money and because of our investment 
we will receive—far into the future, if 
God will—a rebate of fifty per cent on 
the regular rates on all water that we 
use. Besides we shall have water pro- 
tection and have already been granted 
reduced insurance rates. The develop- 
ment provides another guarantee of 
continued support from the Church. 
Where investments of money and effort 
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and prayer are made, more money and 
effort and prayer will concentrate. 


College and Seminary 

Students are back on the campus. 
One senior and six juniors are regis- 
tered in the Lutheran College and 
Seminary, and six seniors and one mid- 
dler and two juniors have begun work 
in Luther Seminary. Three others had 
hoped to enter our institution this fall 
but have deferred their entry until next 
year. Their resolution is firm to pre- 
pare for the ministry. One student has 
not only come himself but has brought 
his wife and son. He comes from the 
Icelandic Synod and will make history 
for that body. Five different synods 
and three general church bodies are 
represented. Saskatoon has become a 
center of intersynodical co-operation 
and may yet make its influence felt in 
the wider circles of North American 
Lutheranism. The Lutheran Church on 
this continent must accelerate the 
movement towards the fellowship that 
our unity warrants, and in this move- 
ment Canadian Lutherans hope to have 
some little part. Let us realize what we 
sing: “We are not divided: All one 
body we.” 


Two Faithful Servants 

Men may come and men may go, but 
the Church goes on forever. Men do 
go. A pastor of devoted spirit who en- 
tered the ministry late in life—long 
after he had a wife and family, was 
called suddenly during the summer 
from within the Canada Synod. He was 
the Rev. Carl Ludolph. I met him first 
in Toronto in the autumn of 1907. He 
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was then a teacher in, and later super- 
intendent of, St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church of that city. He yearned for 
seminary training and the opportunity 
for higher service. He and his wife 
saved and labored. The seminary was 
reached and graduation came. A life- 
long dream had been fulfilled. Pastor- 
ates followed, the last being in Ren- 
frew, Ontario. There followed heart- 
rending disappointment and suffering, 
and’ “the body gave way under the 
strain. I mourn him as a personal 
friend. The Church mourns; but do 
church members always respond sym- 
pathetically to faithful service? Must 
service always be brilliant before it is 
appreciated? Jesus did not say: “Be | 
thou brilliant unto death,” but “Be © 
thou faithful.” 


Many a layman takes his place among 
the faithful and the just. Today he 
moves modestly among his fellows and 
tomorrow the places that knew him so 
long shall know him no more. He goes 
to seats that shall be thrones in the 
Kingdom of his Saviour. No truer heart 
ever beat within the ranks of the 
Church than that of John Holm of 
Trinity Church, Hamilton. His life had | 
been lived for that congregation. His — 
character in the home and among his 
associates was exemplary. He was true 
as steel. He blew no trumpets and cared 
not to be seen of men, but wherever 
gifts or labor were needed in the serv- 
ice of Christ he could be depended 
upon to take his place. He attended 
the convention of the Canada Synod in — 
Petawawa in June as congregational 
delegate; he reported the convention to 
his fellow members and then—in Sep- 
tember I heard that in July he had de- 
parted this life. “Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.” Men and 
women are still bearing witness for 
Christ, even though we indulge in 
sweeping statements about an evil 
world and the failures of the Church. 


SA 


California ESibcane 


STRONG FOUNDATIONS LAID BY CONSECRATED LEADERS 


TureeE churches in the Southern Con- 
ference have been vacant for a time: 
Grace, Santa Barbara; First, Los 
Angeles; First, San Diego. 

After the call of Pastor Erwin T. May 
to army service, Santa Barbara was 
supplied for a time by the Rev. B. L. 
Westenbarger. The church is now be- 
ing cared for by the Rev. A. L. Grose- 
close. The efficient canvassing done by 
Mr. Groseclose in the Morningside dis- 
trict, as the new mission was being 
organized, will not soon be forgotten. 


By Joun A. M. ZigcLer 


Since the return of the Rev. and Mrs. 
F. A. Swanson from their visit to rela- 
tives and friends in Chicago, Holy 
Trinity Church is girding herself for a 
vigorous autumn campaign. This is 
the way Pastor Swanson popularizes 
Lutheranism: 

“We are members of the National 
Lutheran Council and the Lutheran 
World Convention. We have advisory © 
relationship with the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 
and the Los Angeles Church Federa- 
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tion. The pastor is a member of the 
Inglewood Ministerial Association. .. . 
“Our Church is an American church, 
loyal to the government of the United 
States of America and operating under 
both the Constitution of the United 
States and the State of California. . 
“Our Church is a World Church.” 


The First Church, Los Angeles, has 
a permanent pastor, Albert B. Schwertz, 
D.D. He was pastor of Trinity Church, 
Sioux City, lowa, which was served by 
the late Dr. D. R. Huber, before coming 
to Los Angeles. Dr. J. M. Francis was 
the supply pastor during the vacancy. 


First Church, San Diego, is also being 
eared for. Since the retirement of the 
Rev. Delmar L. Dyreson, to do army 
service, the church has been supplied 
by several brethren of the synod, prin- 
cipally by Dr. George H. Hillerman, a 
former pastor. 


Pastor Vosseler Installed 


September 14, by authority of Pres- 
ident William H. Derr, Dr. Hillerman 
installed the Rev. Erwin A. Vosseler in 
San Diego. Mr. Vosseler comes from 
Longview, Wash. Dr. Hillerman re- 
ports substantially as follows: 

There were large and enthusiastic 
congregations, Dr. Hillerman preaching 
at both morning and night services. 
The people are rallying around the new 
pastor loyally. Several marked im- 
provements have been made: a new 
office and study have been equipped; a 
weekly bulletin is being published; 
Pastor Vosseler is actively supporting 
the new Lutheran Center for service 
men. 

The San Diego church is one of the 
organizers of the Synod of California. 
In the fifty and more years of her his- 
tory as a downtown church, she has 
patiently and successfully withstood the 
encroachment of business and apart- 
ment houses. There are justifiable rea- 
sons for her repeated advances in 
equipment, improvement and in general 
church loyalty. The principal reason 
is the quality of the men that served 
them as pastors, and of the number of 
loyal laymen and laywomen. 

In meditation I recall the following: 
Drs. E. R. Wagner and C. W. Maggart, 
founder and builder, respectively. 
There followed men like Drs. John E. 
Hoick, George H. Hillerman, Edward 
P. Schueler, and Peter Altpeter. Of 
laymen, we recall such leaders as P. S. 
Leisenring, M.D., for seventeen suc- 
cessive years treasurer of synod; Prof. 
Frank P. Davidson, superintendent of 
public instruction in San Diego; Jacob 

- Sichler, for many years a devoted Bible 
class instructor. 

_ We welcome Pastor Vosseler to this 
inviting field; not forgetting the invit- 

ing climate of San Diego on the bay 
and by the sea. 


Trinity Church, Pasadena, Dr. P. A. 
Anspach pastor (Dr. George H. Hiller- 
man, pastor emeritus), closed the va- 
cation period with all bills paid, and 
several hundred dollars in the treas- 
ury. They have a new orchestra for 
the Sunday school; a Luther League 
choir for church services, robed through 
the kindness of Mr. P. O. Lieberg; a 
newly organized young people’s Sun- 
day school class, taught by D. J. 
Engholm, D.D.S. 


Dr. G. H. Hillerman opened an eight- 
day Bible Conference in Gardena, Oc- 
tober 12, his son, the Rev. G. Herbert 
Hillerman, pastor. Incidentally, the 
Doctor is teaching a class of young peo- 
ple in Trinity, Pasadena, in New Testa- 
ment Greek. 


The Hollywood Church, Dr. J. George 
Dorn pastor, has engaged the services 
of the Rev. Dr. Bruce Lederer, a pas- 
tor-member, as parish visitor. Dr. 
Lederer has been successful in finance 
campaigns in the middle west and on 
the coast. 

The church observed Loyalty Month 
during September. Committees of 115 
have contacted several hundred mem- 
bers and friends in support of the pro- 
gram. 


World Communion Sunday, October 
5, was observed by a number of our 
churches. This united observance may 
be, intentionally or unintentionally, 
consciously or unconsciously, in recog- 
nition of the Universal Christian 
Church, as the Communion of Saints. 

It is officially reported in a State De- 
partment of Agriculture border count, 
that more than 425,000 persons from 
out of the state—not counting farm and 
defense workers—came to Southern 
California by auto in recent three 
months. 


Nova Scotia News 


By Dovctas A. Conrap 


Hatrrax has the distinction of wel- 
coming the first Norwegian Lutheran 
Church in the province. Recently a 
mission for the benefit of Norwegian 
seamen was established on Barrington 
Street. This mission is in charge of the 
Rev. B. Hindal, who labored hard to 
secure the beautiful chapel which is 
now in use. It was formally dedicated 
September 14. Pastor Hindal conducted 
the service of dedication and preached 
the Norwegian sermon. A sermon in 
English was delivered by the writer, 
who is pastor of the Church of the 
Resurrection in Halifax. Following the 
service, about two hundred guests en- 
joyed a lunch in the cafeteria and read- 
ing room of the mission. 

The Norwegian consul and his wife, 
the head of the Norwegian Trade and 
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Shipping Mission, and many other no- 
tables were among those present. A 
special guest was a singer who during 
her stay in Halifax visited the Nor- 
wegian Convalescent Home at Chester 
and Camp Norway at Lunenburg, 
where she entertained the men with 
songs and readings in their own lan- 
guage. 


The Men of Resurrection Church 
opened the winter season by holding 
a men’s service the evening of Sep- 
tember 14, while the pastor was attend- 
ing the Norwegian dedication cere- 
monies. The men conducted the serv- 
ice, formed the choir, and the pres- 
ident of the club, Mr. Clarence Nicker- 
son, delivered a fine address on “Op- 
portunities.” The men are going ahead 
with plans for the formation of a pub- 
lic-speaking class and also a class in 
Norwegian to be conducted by Pastor 
Hindal. 


The Rev. James Dauphinee of the 
Northfield Parish writes that one of his 
churches, the Cossman Memorial at 
New Germany, has presented the pas- 
tor with a cassock and surplice. This 
is the first church of the synod, outside 
of Halifax, to adopt this vestment for 
the pastor. 


Pastor Paul Eydt dedicated a brass 
altar cross at Holy Trinity Church, 
Lapland, in memory of Mrs. Rheboam 
Crouse. It was presented by the mem- 
bers of Mrs. Crouse’s family, many of 
whom were present at the service. 


President C. H. Whitteker of Bridge- 
water was absent for some days at- 
tending the meeting of the Presidents 
of Synods which was held in Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


The Church regrets to learn of the 
illness of Pastor E. V. Nonamaker of 
Mahone Bay. His physician has ad- 
vised him to take a long rest. During 
his enforced absence from the pulpit, 
services are being arranged by the dif- 
ferent pastors of the synod. 


Mr. Arthur Ernst of Mahone Bay re- 
cently passed to his eternal rest. This 
parish has lost a faithful church 
worker. For many years Mr. Ernst was 
a lay reader in the synod. 


Tue Luther Leaguers of St. Mark’s 
Church, Pueblo, Colo., were hosts to 
the Canon City and Colorado Springs 
Leagues September 28. The rally 
opened with a fellowship meeting at 
5.00 P. M. Supper was served in the 
basement of the church, and a devo- 
tional hour followed. The Luther 
League Rally Day program was used. 
The visiting Leagues each gave a spe- 
cial musical number, and members of 
each League took turns in presenting 
parts of the program, “Always Christ’s 
Way.” Nearly fifty Leaguers took part 
in the rally. 
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Central Ohio Has 


Live Convention 
By Herman L. GILBert 


The Central Conference of the Ohio 
Synod reached its majority when its 
twenty-first annual convention was 
held in First Church, Shelby, Septem- 
ber 25 and 26. Paster D. Bruce Young, 
D.D., and a corps of devoted workers 
were most hospitable, and took pride 
in showing the delegates through a new 
religious education building. 

On the first morning the Rev. John 
Ernest Hofer of Jeromesville, president, 
preached the Communion sermon with 
force and descriptive power as he 
linked the cup of Joseph with that of 
the Lord’s Supper. The Rev. M. P. 
Paetznick of Lucas was the convention 
chaplain. 

Promoting lively discussion was a 
paper read by H. §. Garnes, D.D., pas- 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Mansfield, on 
“The Situation of the Ministry in the 
United Lutheran Church Today.” Dr. 
Garnes concerned himself chiefly with 
the place of the call to the prospective 
minister. H. E. Turney, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Indiana Synod, reviewed 
the proposed merger of Hamma Divin- 
ity School at Springfield with Chicago 
Theological Seminary at Maywood. 
Ohio will vote on this proposal in con- 
vention in Toledo next May, which will 
be the deciding factor in the final de- 
cision. 


Brotherhood Banquet 

Approximately 225 men gathered 
Thursday evening for the Conference 
Brotherhood Fellowship banquet, which 
was under the direction of Raymond 
Pugh, general superintendent of the 
Shelby Church School and president of 
the Conference group. Entertainment 
was provided by high school boys un- 
der the title of the “Novelty Band,” a 
take-off on the little German bands 
with familiar tunes. The Joy-Bell 
Ringer in the person of Wilbur Fish 
of Columbus presented a program of 
gospel songs. H. R. Austin, teacher of 
the adult class in Trinity Church, 
Akron, spoke simply but effectively on 
“Why Go to Church?” Pastor Hofer 
presented Arthur H. Smith, D.D., pas- 
tor emeritus of Trinity Church, Ash- 
land, with a bouquet of roses in appre- 
ciation of his fifty-year ministry and 
his leadership in the conference and 
synod. Mr. Pugh was re-elected pres- 
ident, and T. D. Brown of First Church, 
Mansfield, was named secretary-treas- 
urer, 


Synodical Officials Present 

Friday morning George W. Miley, 
D.D., made his first appearance before 
conference as president of the synod 
and took the men into his confidence 


on some of the burning questions and 
problems of his office. M. I. Powell, 
D.D., missionary superintendent, 
proudly told of the fine work going for- 
ward in Lorain and Dayton. George 
L. Rinkliff, treasurer, expressed real 
pleasure for the upswing of benevolent 
giving during the year. The Rev. Joseph 
W. Frease, director of religious educa- 
tion, urged fuller co-operation in all 
youth work and invited congregations 
to participate in the formal dedication 
ceremonies of the new Lutheran Youth 
Camp near Mansfield, an event on the 
afternoon of October 5. The Rev. 
Thomas Kline, associate pastor at Trin- 
ity Church, Akron, spoke as secretary 
for the Children of the Church. He 
was pleased that 1,264 children were 
receiving this valuable instruction in 
1941, over and above the enrollment 
in 1940. 

Pastor W. E. Buchholtz of Roseville 
presented a concise paper on Articles 
22 and 23 of the Augsburg Confession. 
The Rev. H. H. Creager of Millersburg 
will make the presentation next year. 
A helpful discussion of the old prob- 
lem, consolidation of church period- 
icals, was directed by Pastor C. A. 
Portz of St. Mark’s, Mansfield. New 
rules and regulations in agreement 
with the synod’s constitution were sub- 
mitted by the Rev. Walter M. Brandt 
of St. Paul’s Church, Newark. 

Pastor Hofer was re-named president 
and Pastor George W. Dittmar of the 
Doylestown Parish and Harry L. Hess 
of Trinity Church, Ashland, were re- 
elected secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively. Pastor Brandt was retained 
as clerical member, while Roy Stroup 
of First Church, Shelby, was elected 
lay member to the executive board. 


A New Set-up 

Under the new synodical constitu- 
tion nine clerical and nine lay names 
are submitted by the Conference to be 
voted upon at the synodical convention 
in order to select delegates for the 
U. L. C. A. conventions. Balloting nom- 
inated the following men: Pastors 
Hofer, Young, Brandt, Garnes, K. J. 
Bishop of Adamsville, Robert H. Miller 
of Tiro, J. D. Mumford of Bucyrus, 
W. M. Hackenberg of Zanesville, and 
S. A. Metzger of Crestline. Laymen: 
Judge Schwenk of Bucyrus, O. L. Sey- 
bold of Mansfield, C. S. Stroup of 
Shelby, F: M. Teeter of Crestline, 
Walter Firestone of Ashland, Paul 
Kuhn of Newark, H. James Root of 
Plymouth, and W. B. DeLong of Zanes- 
ville. 

Clerical members introduced in this 
convention were Pastors Springer of 
First Church, Plymouth; Milton C. 
Johnson of First Church, Mansfield; 
Nevin Stover of the Shiloh Parish; 
A. G. Lansberry of Sharon Center; 
C. A. Portz of St. Mark’s, Mansfield; 
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and Paul P. Anspach of Trinity Church, 
Ashland. 

The twenty-second annual conven- 
tion will be entertained by St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Mansfield, C. F. Sheriff, 
D.D., pastor. St. Paul’s, Newark, will 
play host to the Pre-Lenten Retreat. 


Eastern Ohio Considers 


Important Questions 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod 
of Ohio met in Mt. Zion Church of the 
Pleasant City Parish September 18 and 
19, for their twenty-first annual con- 
ference. Meeting in a new little coun- 
try church on top of a hill under the 
glowing Northern Lights all present felt 
the hand of God resting upon them. 
From the reports of the officers and 
committees a healthy growth in sery- 
ices rendered was revealed to the sixty 
or more delegates in attendance. 

The proposed seminary merger of 


Hamma and Chicago was actively dis- — 


cussed from all angles. “The Church 
and State” received consideration in a 
stimulating paper. Consolidation of 
church periodicals called forth com- 
ments. The conference voted to peti- 
tion synod to memorialize the U. L. 
C. A. to revert back to the names 
Lutheran Young Folks and Lutheran 
Boys and Girls replacing the new 
names of Quest and Pilot. 

Officers elected to serve the coming 
year are: President, the Rev. G. D. 
Keister, Salem; secretary, M. G. Bishop, 
Tuscarawas; treasurer, Mr. F. W. Mehl, 
Alliance; lay representative on the Ex- 
ecutive Board of Synod, Mr. E. P. Scott, 
Cleveland; clerical representative on 
the Executive Board of Synod, the Rev. 
H. E. Dunmire, Warren. 

Next year’s meeting will be held in 
the Lutheran Church at Minerva, Ohio. 

JoHN W. GROHNE, Sec. 


Long Island Visits 
Brooklyn 


By Witt1aM O. BRUCKNER 


Tue theme of the fall convention of 
the Long Island Conference of the 
United Synod of New York, held Sep- 
tember 24 in historic old St. Paul’s, 
Williamsburg, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. 
William Otto Bruckner pastor, was un- 
wittingly set by President Werner 
Jentsch, St. John’s, Brooklyn, when he 
quoted approvingly the statement of 
Dr. F. H. Knubel that these days of 
tension and crises demand that every 
Christian be a good Christian, the best 
Christian possible, a better Christian 
than ever. Again and again speakers 
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1 Here Comes Mr. 


|. James Gleason 


| Mob Town (Univ.) 


This Woman Is 
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Sf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Jordan (Col.) 


E. E. Horton messenger,” pugilist is per- 
R. Montgomery mitted to try out succes- 
Claude Rains sion of other bodies as 


habitation. 


Comedy. His soul claimed 
fifty years too soon by 
over-zealous “heavenly 


There were opportunities here for 
sequences in bad taste; instead, film 
has been handled to produce intel- 
ligent blend of comedy and fantasy, 
avoiding any suggestion of sacrilege. 
Performances are excellent. Discern- 
ing comedy. M 


Dick Foran boys is reformed by inter- 
Anne Gwynne est of social-minded police- 
Billy Halop man. 

| Nine Lives Are Detective. Reporter, in 


Not Enough 


J ames Gleason 
R. Regan 


Mine (Univ.) 
W. Brennan 
Carol Bruce 
James Carroll 
Franchot Tone 


disturbing element. 


Whistling in the Adventure. Radio sleuth, 
Dark (MGM) kidnapped by gangsters as 
A. Rutherford posing as “cultists” to de- 


Red Skelton 
Conrad Veidt 
tables. 


You'll Never Get 


Rich (Col.) Astaire a dancing teacher 
Fred Astaire inducted into army, where 
R. Benchley he meets all sorts of trou- 
Rita Hayworth ble, but is released from 


guard house long enough 
to stage “show” as huge 


Comedy. Gang of slum 


disgrace for previous mis- 
War.) leading stories, happens on 
clues that solve a murder. 


Melodrama aboard a vessel 
sailing from New York to 
Oregon in Astor fur trade, 
with woman stowaway the 


vise fool-proof murder for 
them, ingeniously turns the 


Song-and-dance film, with 


Another amateurish treatment of this 
oft-used theme, its significance lost 
in overdone slapstick frequently pres- 
ent. Dull. 


Still another oft-used theme. with 
even minor characterizations re- 
peated. Action is fast, and for detec- 
tive fans it may prove fair. M, Y 


Some good pictorial effects; other- 
wise, film is very dull, with the 
forced emphasis on influence of stow- 
away detracting from what might 
have been an exciting film of adven- 
ture. Unrealized. 


Plot smacks of such newspaper strips 
‘Don Winslow,” but Skelton’s 
comic performance lifts it out of or- 
dinary melodrama. Far-fetched, but 
good as a thriller. M, 


Lacks the spontaneity and good hu- 
mor of previous Astaire musicals, with 
the part played by Benchley some- 
how out of key. Most of the farce in 
camp scenes has been used in similar 
films, but it still gets laughs. Best 
scenes are those in which Astaire 
dances. Fair. nN ABS 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 
For Family: The Adventures of Chico, The Big Store, Fantasia, The Great 
Commandment, The Great Dictator, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ 
Town, Power and the Land, The Reluctant Dragon, Sun Valley Serenade, Thanks 


a Million. 


, For Mature Audience: Blood and Sand, Blossoms in the Dust, Citizen Kane, 
The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for Life, Ku Kan, The Little Foxes, Major 
\Barbara, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten Days, Penny Serenade, Shining Victory, 


The Stars Look Down. 


stressed this theme, “When the world 
is at its worst, the Church must be at 
its best.” 

In his Communion meditation, the 
Rev. Harry J. Kreider, St. James, 
Ozone Park, conference secretary, com- 


_ bined the texts, “No man can serve two 


¢ masters” and “Blessed are the pure in 
‘heart: for they shall see God.” Using 


i as illustrations the cases of the rich 
4 ere ruler, Mary and Martha, the 
| | two 


, thieves crucified with Jesus, he 
called upon pastors and people to serve 


God with singleness of heart and mind, 
not permitting interest in possessions, 
in one’s own will and plans, in one’s 
own personal welfare to cloud one’s 
vision and hinder one’s experience of 
God. 

Dr. Samuel G. Trexler, president of 
the United Synod of New York, said in 
the course of his significant remarks 
on several important matters, that he 
fears there is a lack of Christian zeal 
in the Church, that our times demand 
a revitalizing of the Lutheran Church. 
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Unusual Home Mission Work 

“The thirty mission congregations are 
in the best condition ever,” was the 
report of the Home Missions Commit- 
tee, the Rev. Ralph M. Durr, Christ 
Church, Floral Park, chairman, and Dr. 
Paul A. Kirsch, assistant executive sec- 
retary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, supervisor of the missions of the 
conference. All missions except one are 
now properly housed in at least the 
first unit of their permanent church 
building, accessions are on the in- 
crease, church extension loans are be- 
ing repaid, parsonages are being pur- 
chased. Two new mission congregations 
are being established in New Hyde 
Park and Franklin Square South, L. I. 
All mission congregations are setting 
their houses in order and picking up 
any and all loose ends in their life and 
work, so that they may meet the de- 
mands of the present day and be pre- 
pared to face the difficult future. 

Changes and improvements in the 
work of the Protestant chaplaincy at 
the huge Queens General and Tri-boro 
Hospitals, Jamaica, were reported by 
the Social Missions Committee. The 
Rev. Elmore O. Hoppe and his as- 
sistant, the Rev. Karl A. Eberhardt, 
jointly fill the city chaplaincy and also 
serve All Saints Church, Jamaica. Some 
700 bedside visits are made monthly 
and several hundred referrals are made 
to pastors for follow-up visits. 


In the Service 

It was estimated that at least 1,000 
members of conference congregations 
are in the armed service of the nation. 
Statistical Secretary Rev. J. St. Clair 
Bousum, Bethany Church, Springfield 
Gardens, based his estimate on reports 
from 35 of the 94 conference churches. 
This sampling revealed that 91 men are 
serving in the regular Army, 42 in the 
Navy, 3 in the Marines, 2 in the Coast 
Guard and 210 draftees in 50 camps 
scattered over the country. Three con- 
ference pastors are serving as chap- 
lains, two in the Army, one in the 
Navy. 


Women Active and Generous 

Mrs. Dorothy Jentsch, wife of the 
conference president, herself president 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the conference, reported that the 723 
women in the 37 local organizations of 
the Society raise more than $5,000 each 
year, not including sums raised for spe- 
cial projects. 


$300,000 for Colleges 

Pointing out that the colleges of the 
synod, Wagner on Staten Island and 
Hartwick in Oneonta, N. Y., must be 
made strong enough to meet the needs 
of the present and to sail through the 
difficult years ahead, that united effort 
in a common cause will unify and 
strengthen the still young synod and 
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be a blessing to all its work, President 
C. C. Stoughton of Wagner College, 
Dr. Frederic C. Sutter of Trinity, 
Stapleton, S. I., chairman, and Mr. 
P. S. Morgan, Jr., director, launched 
on the territory of the conference the 
synod-wide Hartwick-Wagner appeal 
for $300,000. Half of this amount is in- 
tended for Wagner for mortgage re- 
duction, half for a new building at 
Hartwick; both needs are imperative 
and immediate. The quota set for the 
conference is $106,032. 

Two pastors were formally welcomed 
into the conference: the Rev. John W. 
Klahn called to Messiah, Brooklyn, and 
the Rev. Cosimo D. Dell’Osso, pastor 
of Ascension, Brooklyn. Two pastors 
were accorded special recognition at 
the conference luncheon. M. G. L. 
Rietz, D.D., St. Philip’s, Brooklyn, cele- 
brating his seventy-first birthday, re- 
ceived the best wishes of the confer- 
ence. The Rev. Emil Roth, until re- 
cently and for forty-eight years pastor 
of Emanuel, Brooklyn, who had just 
celebrated his eightieth birthday, was 
congratulated by Vice-president Walter 
M. Ruccius, 


Personal 


September 28 Dr. Arthur J. Pfohl 
observed his tenth anniversary as pas- 
tor of Zion Church, Indiana, Pa., and 
the fifteenth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the ministry. At the morning 
service the anniversary sermon was 
preached by Dr. Charles F. Sanders of 
Gettysburg, Pa. In the evening the 
guest preacher was the Rev. H. Reed 
Shepfer, president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. 

Monday evening the church council 
and congregation held a reception with 
Pastor and Mrs. Pfohl as guests of 
honor. 

The parish report for the past decade 
is as follows: Infant baptisms 147; adult 
baptisms, 62; weddings, 149; funerals, 
140; new members, 660; losses by death 
and transfer, 243; a net gain of 417. The 
debt on the church property has been 
reduced $63,000, leaving an indebted- 
ness today of $35,000. 


The Rev. Hugo W. Schroeder was in- 
stalled as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Baltimore, Md. September 21. The 
Rev. Raymond C. Sorrick, president of 
the Maryland Synod, delivered the 
charge to the congregation and per- 
formed the act of installation. Foster 
U. Gift, D.D., who served as supply 
pastor during the vacancy of seven 
months, delivered the charge to the 
pastor. The Rev. Warren C. Johnson 
and Dr. Henry Einspruch assisted at 
the service. 


Mr. Schroeder succeeds the Rev. 


John B. Rupley, who resigned in Jan- 
uary to accept a call to St. Paul’s in 
Grand Island, Nebraska. 


The Rev. Musser D. White was in- 
stalled as assistant pastor to the Rev. 
Henry Manken, Jr., in Incarnation 
Church, Washington, D. C., September 
28. Mr. Manken officiated at the serv- 
ice of installation. The charge to Mr. 
White was given by Chaplain F. D. 
Frommhagen and the charge to the 
congregation by the Rev. W. C. John- 
son of Baltimore, Md. 

A dinner was held Thursday evening, 
October 2, at which time the Bible 
school officers and teachers invited the 
church council, trustees and their 
wives, and all auxiliary officers to hear 
the message of the Rev. Theodore K. 
Finck on Parish Education. 


Congregations 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. At Rally Day 
services held at the First Lutheran 
Church, October 5, special honor was 
given to J. J. Snauffer, who in sixty- 
nine years had missed only one session 
of the Sunday school; similar honor 
was given to Harry Morgan, who for 
fifty-two years has had perfect attend- 
ance. Faithfulness upon the part of 
members such as these has made pos- 
sible remarkable progress in this con- 
gregation through the year. 

The Rev. H. G. Schwegler has been 
pastor of this congregation since May 
1941. Despite summer heat and vaca- 
tions, the average attendance in both 
church and Sunday school has increased 
far beyond the usual average. In that 
period 114 new members have been re- 
ceived, a new parsonage has been pur- 
chased, and improvements have been 
made to the property. Plans are now 
under way to refurnish the chancel, re- 
arrange the pews so as to make pos- 
sible a center aisle, lay new carpet in 
the auditorium, and to beautify many 
other parts of the church property. The 
increased attendance has necessitated 
the purchase of at least one hundred 
new hymnals. A junior choir has been 
organized, which adds much to the 
worship service. The senior choir has 
been supplied with new vestments. 


Ephrata, Pa. During the pastorate of 
the Rev. Paul Jonas Henry, who on 
October 19 was installed as assistant 
superintendent of the Lutheran Or- 
phans’ Home at Topton, Pa., the mem- 
bership of Trinity congregation in- 
creased from 650 to 1,000. A modern 
building for Christian education was 
erected and equipped in 1938 at a cost 
of $44,000, and of this amount $35,500 
was paid before Pastor Henry resigned 
the pastorate October 1 to become as- 
sistant to his father at Topton. | 


THE LUTHERAN 


The congregation has been developed _—_. 
into a Lutheran center. An annual 
Leadership School has been held for 
the past three years, in which seven- 
teen congregations have participated. — 
All official organizations of the church _ 
at large have been represented in Trin- __ 
ity Church by a local society. ud 


Evanston, Ill. St. Paul’s Church, the 
Rev. Charles W. Kegley pastor, reports 
continued progress. A recent financial — 
effort raised about $15,000 for payment — 
on the indebtedness. The average at- — 
tendance at the services has increased — 
fifty-six per cent; and fifty members — 
have been received into membership 
in the past few months. 

The Rev. William E. Kmet, Pastor 
Kegley’s new associate, was welcomed : 
by the congregation as he began his 
work September 14. At this time he 
preached his first sermon in St. Paul’s. - 

Mr. Kmet is a graduate of Chicago 
Theological Seminary at Maywood and — 
has done considerable work among 
young people in Oak Park and Dixon, |; 
Illinois, and Davenport, Iowa. He was |.’ 
president of the Metropolitan Lutheran ~ 
Student Council of Chicago in 1938 and © 
1939. 

The celebration of the fortieth anni- — 
versary of this congregation will take 
place the last week in October. 


Philadelphia, Pa. At the communion ~ 
service October 5 in the Church of the 
Ascension, Mt. Airy, the Rev. Albert 
W. Shumaker pastor, a chalice was con- 
secrated to the memory of the late Dr. 
John C. Seegers. This was the gift of 
his daughter, Miss Virginia Seegers. ; 

Dr. Seegers, from the time of his ar- — 
rival in Mt. Airy to occupy the chair — 
of Pastoral Theology and Homiletics in © 
the Philadelphia Seminary in 1921, was |, 
a faithful and beloved member of this 
congregation. He had served congre- |i, 
gations in Richmond, Va; Albany, — 
N. Y.; Easton, Pa.; Reading, Pa.; Wil- 
mington, N. C.; and was professor of 4, 
Practical Theology in the Southern 
Seminary at Columbia, S. C. He had — 
also been a member of many important — 
boards and committees of the United 
Lutheran Church. 
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NOTICE 


The Commission of Adjudication of the United 
Lutheran Church will meet in regular semi- 
annual session at the Hotel Raleigh, Wat 
ton, D. C., Wednesday, November 12, at 10. 
A. M., for the transaction of any and all busi- 
ness that may properly be brought before it. 

P. H. Pershing, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Southern — 
Conference of the Synod of California will be — 
held in the First Church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Albert B. Schwertz, D.D., pastor, Friday, No- — 
vember 14, at 9.00 A. M. 

Mrs. Clayton S. Larson, Sec. 
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The second annual conference of the Women’s — 
Missionary Society of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Synod of Central Penns 1- 
vania will be held October 22 and 23 at St. 


—_ 
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ctober 22, 1941 


//ul’s Church, North Fourth Street, Easton, Pa., 
1s Rev. Edward Turnbach pastor, assisted by 
boring churches in the Easton District. 
| eredentials to Miss Mary Kleinhaus, 310 
| 10th St., Easton, Pa., not later than Octo- 
| Mrs. Fred C. Wunder, Sec. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
omen’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
inference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
ll be held Thursday, November 6, in St. 
; be Church, Leena Pa., the Rev. Charles 

ressman pastor. 

Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. An 
fecutive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will precede 
‘e convention sessions. , ‘ 

The speakers: Miss Helen Shirk, missionary 

_ furlough from Japan; Mrs. Paul Machetzki, 
\itish Guiana; and Dr. Edwin Moll, general 
eretary of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

i Mrs. John R. McClellan, Sec. 


_ The Women’s Missionary Society of the Nor- 
itown Conference will hold its _forty-sixth 
nual convention October 30 in Transfigura- 
yn Church, North Hanover St., Pottstown, Pa. 
. Ralph H. Long, general secretary of the 
atiol Lutheran Council; Dr. Edwin Moll, 
' meral secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
ons; and Miss Lillith 


Schwab, returned mis- 
paged from India, will be among the speak- 

s. Sessions 9.45 A. M. and 1.45 P. M. Box 
neh. Mary B. Logan, Sec. 


] 

The fifty-first annual convention of the 
lomen’s Missionary Society of the Philadel- 
via Conferences of the Ministerium of Penn- 
wania will be held November 13 in the 
‘aurch of the Incarnation, 47th St. and Cedar 
ve. Sessions 10.00 A. M., 2.00 P. M., 7.45 P. M. 
| Mrs, Frank M. Brown, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Read- 
g Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
nia and Adjacent States will hold its forty- 
‘th annual convention November 5 in St. 
vark’s Church, Birdsboro, Pa., the Rev. Charles 
isher pastor. Mrs. J. Thomas Hadesty, Sec. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
‘omen’s Missionary Society of the Long Island 
onference Society of the United Synod of New 
‘ork will be held November 7 at Christ Church, 
; Y., the Rev. Charles A. Davis 
Mrs. Paul E. Schmidt, Sec. 


The thirteenth annual convention of_ the 
‘omen’s Missionary Society of the New York 
onference of the United Synod of New York 
ill be held Friday, October 31, in Epiphany 
fhurch, 302 East 206th St., The Bronx, New 
ork City, the Rev. John H. Sprock pastor. 
-essions at 10.15 A. M., 1.45 P. M., and 7.45 
-™. Mary MacDonald, Sec. 

The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
onary Society of the Central Conference 
_ynod of Ohio, will be held October 28 and 29 
1: Zion Church, Wooster, Ohio, the Rev. Paul 
_. Kelly pastor. Opening session, 1.30 P. M., 
tuesday, October 28. 
i Mrs. K. Jay Bishop, Sec. 


“The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Tomen’s Missionary Society of the Southern 
onference, Synod of Ohio, will be held Octo- 
er 30 and 31 in First Church, Miamisburg, 
vhio, the Rev. C. H. Starkey pastor. 

i Mrs. John M. Recher, Sec. 


| CONFERENCES 


The East Pennsylvania Conference of the 
‘entral Pennsylvania Synod will meet in Christ 
hurch, Harrisburg; Pa., the Rev. Jacob E. 
‘udisill pastor, October 28. First session at 
.30 A. M. G. E. McCarney, Sec. 


The West Pennsylvania Conference of the 
entral Pennsylvania Synod will hold its fourth 
mnual convention in St. Paul’s Church, Spring 
rove, Pa., the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson pastor, 
Ovember 17 and 18. The convention will 


erence sessions, Monday, 1.30 P. M. and 
day, 9.15 A. M., and 1.30 P. M. Laymen’s 
ting, Monday, at 7.45 P. M. 

H. W. Sternat, Sec. 


| The Southern Conference of the Illinois Synod 
vill meet October 27 and 28 at Cairo, Ill., the 
tev. C. A. Jacobi pastor. Opening session, 10.00 
1. M. with the Holy Communion. 

G. H. Volkmar, Sec. 


The Western Conference of the Synod of 
ne will hold its convention November 11 
4 St. Paul’s Church, Funkstown, Md., the Rev. 
farry M. Young pastor. 

The first session will begin at 9.30 A. M. with 
he Order for Public Confession, followed b 
he Holy Communion. The second session wi 
at 1.30 P. M. Paul H. Smith, Sec. 


The fall convention of the Southern Confer- 
wee of the North Carolina Synod will be held 


Thursday, November 13, in Daniel’s Lutheran 
Church, Lincolnton, N. C., the Rev. B. S. Brown 
pastor. President L. A. Thomas, D.D., will de- 
liver the convention sermon at the afternoon 
session. L. C. Bumgarner. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Lydia W. Hiller 


widow of the late Rev. Dr. George B. Hiller, 
was called to her heavenly reward May 31 at 
Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hiller was born at Long Valley, N. J., 
January 17, 1870, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry P. Dufford. Several generations of Duf- 
fords had served on the church council of Zion 
Lutheran Church of Long Valley. 

August 12, 1896, she was married to the Rev. 
George Benjamin Hiller, pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Oswego, N. Y., and son of the Rev. 
Dr. Alfred Hiller, who had shepherded the 
Long Valley congregation twenty-three years. 
From his first pastorate, Dr. Hiller went in 1899 
to Zion Church, Athens, N. Y., to the assistant 
principalship of Hartwick Seminary, and in 
1920 to Emmanuel Church, Albany, N. Y., 
where he served until his death in 1934. 

Mrs. Hiller is survived by two brothers, Frank 
Dufford of Long Valley, N. J., and H. Payson 
Dufford of Asbury Park, N. J. Her sudden 
death brought an unexpected loss to them and 
to her many friends. Burial services were held 
at Emmanuel Church, Albany, N. Y., and at 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Hartwick 
Seminary, N. Y. Participating in the first serv- 
ice were the Rev. Dr. Dr. Chalmers E. Frontz 
of First Church, Albany, the Rev. Philip M. 
Luther of St. Peter’s, Albany, and the Rev. 
Edward J. Haviar of Emmanuel Church. The 
sermon (Rev. 14:13) was preached by Dr. 
Frontz. The second service and sermon (Psalm 
23) were ministered by the pastor of the Hart- 
wick Seminary Church, the Rev. Dr. H. Den- 
aig Hayes, who also officiated at the grave 
in the cemetery at Hartwick Seminary. 

E. J. Haviar. 


Anna C. Mehlenbacher 


Death came to this beloved mother October 3 
as the words, ‘‘Lord, receive her unto Thyself,”’ 
were prayed at her bedside by her son, the 
Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

Widow of the late William Mehlenbacher, 
Anna C. Ebert was born in Norfolk County, 
Ontario, Canada, seventy-three years ago. For 
forty-five years she was a resident of Humber- 
stone, Ontario. Here she loved and was loved 
as she lived her life for others. A lifelong 
member of the Lutheran Church, she was ever 
interested in Home Missions and the church’s 
institutions of mercy. 

Three children survive: Ernest, Royal Oak, 
Mich.; Mrs. Dearing, Port Colborne, Ont.; and 
Arthur, pastor of Trinity Church, Hamilton. 

The body rested in Trinity Church, Hamilton, 
Friday evening, during which time a brief serv- 
ice was conducted by A. Kennard. Sunday 
afternoon a private service was held at the 
home of her daughter, and was followed by a 
public service in First Lutheran Church, Hum- 
berstone, Ont. The Rev. T. A. Iseler, pastor, 
conducted the service and preached the sermon. 
J. F. Bermon, D.D., New Brighton, Pa., and the 
Rev. W. A. Schmidt, Buffalo, N. Y., assisted. 
Interment took place in Overholt Cemetery. 


Newton Heisler Royer, D.D. 


of Oklahoma City, Okla., was called to his 
heavenly home October 4. The funeral service 
was held October 6 in First Lutheran Church 
of that city, the beautiful edifice which was 
constructed under his ministry in 1912. The 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. B. R. Lantz, 
astor of St. John’s Church, Salina, Kansas. 
he service was in charge of the local pastor, 
the Rev. Frederick H. Bloch. Interment took 
place at fem pe Ohio. 

Newton Heisler Royer was born March 28, 
1869, at Lock Haven, Pa., and moved with his 
family in 1891 to Springfield, Ohio, He was a 
graduate of Wittenberg College and Hamma 
Divinity School. After aduation he was 
called to the pastorate of the Lutheran Church 
at Brookfield, Ohio, a suburb of Dayton, where 
he remained for fifteen years before coming to 
Oklahoma City in 1909. He held honorary de- 
grees of Doctor of Divinity frim both Witten- 
berg College and Kingfisher College, Kingfisher, 
Oklahoma. 

Pastor Royer was married to Etta V. Goodin, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, in June 1895. She died in 
March 1916. He married Miss Jessie Lucretia 
Trevarthan, a Central High School teacher in 
Oklahoma City, in 1921. 

Prior to the failure of his sight in later years 
Pastor Royer was active in the work of the 
United Provident Association, having served on 
its Board of Directors for more than thirteen 


years. He also was a charter member of the 
County Tuberculosis Society, a member of the 
Red Cross Board, and at one time vice-pres- 


ident of the Civitan Club. He was a member 
of the Board of St. Anthony Hospital of Okla- 
homa City and was active in the Chamber of 
Commerce, having served as chairman of the 
Board of Health of that organization. He was 
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New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; 
quiet, spacious rooms; 


friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York’s out- 
standing hotel value. 


2 
1000 Rooms with Bath 2 
Single $2.50 to $4.00 
Double $3.50 to $7.00 
Geo. H. Newton, Mgr. 


14 East 28th@Se. 
New York 
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gion of Virginia. Lib- 
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ism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Music, Speech, Happy 
home and social life in atmosphere of Southern 
culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to $485.00. Cata- 
logue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, 
Marion, Va. 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
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much in demand as a lecturer and speaker 
during his active years in Oklahoma City and 
many were attracted to First Lutheran Church 
by his talents as a student and speaker. 

During his pastorate in Oklahoma City the 
congregation grew from a small, struggling mis- 
sion to a strong, self-supporting congregation. 
The congregation is now considered one of the 
leading churches of that thriving oil city of 
more than 200,000 people. The edifice which 
was erected three years after his arrival as 
pastor is one of the most beautiful in the city 
and still occupies one of the best locations. 

Besides his wife, Pastor Royer is survived by 
two sisters, Miss Nettie Royer and Mrs. C. G. 
Heckert, both of Springfield, Ohio. 

Frederick H. Bloch. 


MARRIED 


Dunbar-Meyer. The marriage of Miss Eleanor 
Meyer of Woodhaven, N. Y., to Mr. Allen Dun- 
bar of Washington, D. C., took place in the 
Lutheran Church of the Reformation, Wash- 
ington, Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder pastor, Octo- 
ber 4. The father of the bride, Dr. H. E. Meyer, 
performed the ceremony and was assisted by 
Pastor E. A. Meyer and Dr. Blackwelder. 


Bachmann-Brenne. The Rev. E. Theodore 
Bachmann and Miss Mercia Johanna Brenne 
were united in marriage October 5 in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The bride is the daughter of the 
Rev. and Mrs. Omar Brenne—her father is a 
minister of the Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
Minneapolis. The groom is the son of Dr. and 
Mrs. E. F. Bachmann of Philadelphia. Dr. Bach- 
mann is the pastor of the Mary J. Drexel 
Motherhouse for Deaconesses in Philadelphia. 

After November 1 the Rev. and Mrs. E. 
Theodore, Bachmann will reside at 13th and 
Broom Sts., Wilmington, Del. Mr. Bachmann 
is acting pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, during 
the leave of absence granted the pastor, Chap- 
lain Park W. Huntington, D.D 


Yost-Landon. September 27 the Rev. Israel 
Ammon Sheldon Yost and Miss Peggy Virginia 
Landon were united in marriage in Trinity 
Church, Hecktown, Pa. The Rev. Benjamin 
Lotz, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa., officiated. Mr. Yost is pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Farmersville, and Trinity Church, 
Hecktown. 
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mental 


and clergy vestments. Send for circular ma- 
terial on these. Be sure to order early to 


insure delivery in ample time. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago 


ESPECIALLY to place your orders for Christmas altar ware early, as it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for manufacturers to supply us with these items. It is a fact, too, that you 
will probably save money by ordering now. We do not charge you any more than we have 
to, but with the inevitable rise in the price of metals and increasing labor costs due to cur- 


rent conditions, our prices must go up also. So let us know your requirements now. 


WE OFFER YOU a choice of the best altar brass ware and silver ware. Let us help you 
to beautify your church by supplying you with your selection from our catalog. Be sure to 
request a copy of this catalog, noting that you are interested in altar ware. 


To those who may come to Philadelphia we extend a cordial invitation to visit our 


Ecclesiastical Display Room in the Muhlenberg Building. 


are able to furnish you with Sacra- 


Altar Linens, Colored hangings, choir 
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PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Columbia Pittsburgh 
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